FLY FOR THE ARMY 


(International News Photo) 


500 women who 
commercial pilot licen: 
have been asked by 
Army to help fer 
planes from factories 
airfields, releasing 

lar Army fliers for ce 
bat service. Photo 

WAFS (Women’s Auxil= 
iary Ferrying Squadron) 
at an East Coast air base, 
Left to right: Esther 
son, Los Angeles, Calif.j 
Cornelia Fort, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Betty Gillies, 

son Heights, N. Y.; 

erine Slocum, Bryn Me 
Pa.; Aline Rhonie, Broce 
lyn, N. Y. 
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The fires of resistance still burn 
fiercely in the very heart of conquered 
Europe. After the conquest of Yugo- 
slavia, between 80,000 and 100,000 
Yugoslav soldiers retreated into the 
mountain fastnesses to continue the 
fight for their country’s independence 
For 16 months these Chetniks, as they 
are called, have fought an unequal 
fight against their conquerors. 

They mete out punishment to local 
traitors, harry the occupation forces of 





euroPE's -V 


Hitler and Mussolini, and strike at Axis 
garrisons, supply depots and lines of 
communication. They have forced the 
Axis to keep in Yugoslavia 15 divisions 
badly needed on the Russian and Afri- 
can fronts. 

The Chetyik forces, led by General 
Draja Mikhailovitch, control 200,000 
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square miles of Yugoslav territory. The 
arrows on the map show places which 
have recently been attacked by the 
Chetniks. They have even raided Ital- 
ian territory. 

The Chetniks are suffering heavy 
casualties, and they are in desperate 
need of supplies. 
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"Russian Verdun” 
Fights Off Nazis 


The Nazis had reached Stalingrad 
and were fighting their way through 
the city, street by street and house by 
house. The Russians were resisting so 
desperately that German gains were 
measured in yards rather than miles. 
Northwest of the city, Russian troops 
attacked the German flank. Heavy fight- 
ing continued in the Caucasus. 

Profit and loss. The Germans have 
killed thousands of Russian soldiers and 
destroyed uncounted numbers ef Red 
planes, tanks and guns. But they have 
failed to smash the Russian armies. 

Hitler has overrun some of Russia’s 
richest industrial and agricultural terri- 
tory. But the Russians put the torch to 
every factory, railroad car, oil field and 
grain field as they retreated. 

If he can keep the lower Volga 
blocked, Hitler will cut the Russians off 
from 60 per cent of their normal -oil 
supply. This does not mean that the 
Germans will get the oil. The only oil 
field they have captured is Maikop, the 
smallest of Russia's producing areas. It 
will be six months before the Germans 
can use the Maikop oil wells. 

What is left of Russia? Russia’s situa- 
tion today is much what that of the 
United States would be if we had lost 
the industries, mines and oil wells of 
New England and Pennsylvania but still 
held the Middle West. 

Russia’s Middle West (Siberia is the 
Far West) is a great triangle with its 
points at Leningrad, Sverdlovsk and 
Astrakhan. This triangle has an area 
less than that of the United States ‘but 
a greater population. 

Leningrad and Moscow are great in- 
dustrial centers, while Sverdlovsk is in 
the middle of the rich mineral resources 
of the Urals. The greatest weakness of 
the triangle is food, for it has few farms. 


Red Army soldiers blaze at Nazi em- 
lacements from behind a battered. 
use. Russians defended Stalingrad 
street by street fighting like this. 








Marines in Solomons 
Resi Between Rounds 


Fighting died down last week in 
the Solomon Islands, and the promece 
seemed to be at least temporarily stalled 
35 miles from Port Moresby in New 
Guinea. Each side was preparing for the 
next move in the Pacific. 

Ups and downs. When the war started 
so much of the naval and air strength 
of the United States was in the Atlantic 
Ocean that we were definitely weaker 
than Japan in the Pacific. The destruc- 
tion at Pearl Harbor, ard losses in the 
Philippines weakened us still further. 

Then came the Battles of the Coral 
Sea and of Midway. The Japanese lost 
five aircraft carriers to our two, and 
suffered heavy losses to other types of 
ships, and in planes. 








At the same time American shipyards 
and airplane factories were turning out 
reinforcements for our Pacific fleet. The 
United States and Japan are now fairly 
evenly matched in the Pacific. 

Foothold in the Solomons. United 
States forces now have a foothold in the 
Solomons. If we can hold off the Japa- 
nese long enough to dig in deeply, we 
will be in a position to take the next 
step on the road to eo 

That depends on what happens in 
New Guinea. A Japanese conquest of 
Port Moresby would put them next door 
to Australia. And it would place our 
Marines in the Solomon Islands in a 
dangerous position. 

The general position in the southern 
Pacific is therefore one of stalemate, 
Neither side is strong enough to open a 
major offensive. Each is trying des- 
perately to build up its strength to strike 
before the enemy does. 
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Legion Holds First 
Wartime Convention 


rhe twenty-fourth annual convention 
ot the American Legion was a lot differ 
ent from the twenty-three that had gone 
before. As many as 100,000 Legion- 
aires used to turn up for the yearly 
get-together. This time only 4.000 (in- 
cluding 1,500 delegates) came to the 
convention town, Kansas City. There 
was none of the noise and confusion 
that used to surround a Legion conven 
tion. 

Winning the war and the peace. Dele 
gates adopted resolutions demanding 
conscription “of all the resources of the 
nation,” including capital, labor, indus 
try and agriculture as well as military 
manpower. Immediate drafting of 18 
and 19-year-old youths was demanded 

Strikes, cessation of work, lockouts 
ind discrimination in employment were 
denounced as sabotage. The convention 
declared that after winning a “total” 
victory the United States should mak: 
sure of a “total” peace by taking the 
lead in some international association of 
nations. Another resolution urged peace 
time military training for all young men 
before they reached their 22nd _ birth- 
days. 

National unity and faith in the leader 
ship of President Roosevelt were called 
for. Secretary of the Navy Knox said 
that while “some of us may have dif- 
fered” with President Roosevelt before 
the war on domestic issues, “this is no 
time to pursue those differences.” 

The delegates voted to admit the 
millions of veterans of the present war 
to Legion membership. (Congress will 
have to amend the Legion’s charter be- 
fore this can be done.) If the veterans 
of the huge Army we are now raising 
join the 1,125,000 men who already 
belong to the Legion, that body will 
become one of the strongest political 
forces in the country. 

Roane Waring of Memphis, Tenn., 
was elected national commander of the 
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Troop-carrying glider, CG-4A, loads 
up. Designed for invasion purposes, 
transport glider carries 15 fully 
equipped men, pilot and co-pilot. 


Russians Feel Let 
Down Says Willkie 


‘Kakoi simpatichny Amerikanets” 
(what a charming American) said the 
Russians when Wendell L. Willkie 
kissed the star of the Kuibyshev ballet 
and gave her a bouquet. 

But President Roosevelt’s unofficial 
ambassador reported that there was 
coolness under the surface of Russian 
courtesy. The Russians are deeply dis- 
appointed by the failure of Britain and 
the United States to invade 
Europe. 


western 


The Russians complain that large 
British and American armies are just 
standing on the sidelines watching them 
fight the common enemy. 

Willing but British and 
American leaders are just as anxious as 
the Russians to have a second front. But 
they do not believe they are strong 
enough vet to open one successfully 


helpless. 

















Rube 
Laval—France’s Ball and Chain 


Goldberg in N. Y Sun 





‘Quarter of Million 


Killed by the Nazis 


Nearly a quarter of a million persons 
have been executed by the Nazis in 
conquered Europe, according to the 
Inter-Allied Information Committee set 
up in London by the United Nations. 
The shooting of 116 Frenchmen last 
week brought the exact figure to 
207,373. 

Polatid. Two hundred thousand per- 
sons have been executed since the Ger- 
man invasion three years ago. Of these, 
100,Q00 were shot after German trials, 
70,000 were shot as hostages, and 20,- 
000 were killed in concentration camps. 

Czechoslovakia. The Germans have 
executed 1,765 Czechs since the assassi- 
nation of the Gestapo leader, Reinhard 
Hevdrich, last May. 

France. German firing squads shot 
1,500 France and North 
Africa during the first six months of this 
year. Two hundred and fifty French 
hostages have also been shot. 

Belgium. One hundred and _ thirty 
Belgians have been executed as hostages 
or because they were accused of sabo- 
tage. 

Greece. Three thousand persons have 
been killed on the Greek island of Crete 
since May, 1941. Forty persons were 
shot in Athens this summer, and 40 
more on the island of Mytilene. The 
Bulgarians said to have killed 
thousands in Macedonia after a revolt 
against the Bulgarian army of occupa- 
tion. ‘ 

Netherlands. Two hundred Dutch 
have been shot for publishing secret 
newspapers, signaling to the RAF, steal- 
ing rations, or trying to escape to 
England. 

Norway. One hundred and six Nor- 
wegians have been shot, and “thousands 
have died in concentration camps.” 

Yugoslavia. No one knows how many 
Yugoslavs have died at the hands of 
Nazi executioners. In September and 
November of 1941, “over 5,000” were 
shot as hostages. 
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Nazis Raid Allied 


Convoys to Russia 
Where are Nazi ships 
and planes coming from 
which are attacking Anglo- 
American convoys on their 
way to Russia via the 
northern route? They may 
be based on the little- 
known Norwegian island 
of Jan Mayen, 300 miles 
northeast of Iceland. Only 
150 square miles in area, 
cold ahd barren, Jan 
Mayen is one of most val- 
uable weather stations in 
world. Germans may also 


have grabbed Bear Island. 








Farm Parity Formula 
Compromise Sought 


“The Congress of the United States 
and the President are headed for a 
collision,” Senator Brown of Michigan 
warned. A struggle had developed over 
the farm parity clause in the anti-infla- 
tion bill which Congress was preparing. 

The President wanted the top prices 
for farm products brought down from 
110 per cent of parity (as it stands 
under the present law) to parity. Con- 
gress agreed to this. But farm-bloc Con- 
gressmen inserted a new definition of 
parity which in actual practice would 
raise farm prices to 112 per cent of 
parity. 

What is parity? Parity is a mathemati- 
cal formula for the fixing of prices on 
farm products. Its purpose is to give 
farmers the same purchasing power in 
relation to city and factory workers 
which existed in the period 1909-14—a 
time when farm prosperity was con- 
sidered high. 

To calculate the parity level is a very 
complicated statistical job. The level 
changes from month to month, as gen- 
eral prices change. The parity price of 
wheat in the base period (1909-14) was 
88 cents a bushel. But last August 15 it 
was $1.34, and a year before that it had 
been $1.20. 

The statisticians begin by collecting 
data on the prices of 174 items that 
farmers buy — machinery, ~ fertilizer, 
clothing, etc. These are averaged and 
then a figure is added which covers 
interest and taxes paid by the farmer. 

The next step is to calculate the per- 


Marines in Solomons get latest news 
from “Guadalcanal Gazette,” bul- 
letin board newspaper. Man on left 
points to Tokyo, one on right is inter- 
ested in how Dodgers made out. 





centage increase which this figure rep- 
resents over the figure for the 1909-14 
base period based on the same items. 
This percentage increase is then applied 
to the farm prices of the 1909-14 period 
in order to determine the prices for 
today. The process is gone through each 
month. j 

The labor cost issue. The change 
which Congress now proposes to make 
in the definition of parity is to add farm 
labor costs to the other items that go 
intc the determination of parity prices. 
When parity prices were figured in 1937 
and 1938 the farmer’s labor costs were 
not included. If they had been, parity 
prices would have been lower, for farm 
labor costs were lower in those years 
than they had been in the 1909-14 base 
period. : 

Today farm labor costs more than it 
did in 1909-14, If the cost of the work 
done by hired hands, the family, and 
the farmer himself are included, parity 
will be boosted 12 per cent. 








President's Envoy 

Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal.envoy to the Vatican, has 
had two long audiences with Pope Pius 
XII within four days. 

The subject of the talks between the 
Pontiff and Mr. Taylor was a secret. Mr. 
Taylor delivered a message from the 
President. The Pope usually receives 
diplomats when they arrive in Vatican 
City, and again before they leave. 

Vatican policy. A clue to the Vatican’s 
policy in international affairs was seen 
by some observers in a series of articles 
recently published in the Osservatore 
Romano, the Vatican newspaper. The 
articles dealt with the principles that 
should underlie a “real new order” in 
the world. One article was critical of 
the policy followed by Germany, al- 
though it did not mention that country 
by name. 

“It can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction,” the writer declared, “that 
the golden era when conquest paid is 
gone forever. For conquest today is 
translated into irreparable loss to the 
general community and never compen- 
sates the victor for the sacrifices that the 
war cost him.” 

New diplomatic relations. The Vatican 
has recently established diplomatic re- 
lations with both Japan and China. The 
first Japanese Minister to the Holy See, 
Ken Harada, arrived in Rome recently. 

The Holy See has accepted the pro- 
posal of the Chinese Government that 
envoys be exchanged, but Chiang Kai- 
shek has not yet named his representa- 
tive. The Vatican has had an Apostolic 
Delegate, Archbishop Monsignor Mario 
Zanin, in China since 1934. 
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means that they are in a position to 
strike at India. 

A land attack would be difficult. On 
the north are the mighty Himalayas. 
And there are formidable mountain 
barriers between India and Burma (ex- 
cept for a narrow strip along the coast). 

The jungle-wise Japanese might get 
across these barriers. But they would 
be more likely to strike at India’s 7,000- 
mile coastline by sea and air from the 








Bay of Bengal. They could cripple In- 
dia without conquering the whole coun- 
try. A small area in the northwest, just 
across the Burmese border, is the war- 
time heart of India. 

Here are the Assam airfields, termini 
of Allied supply lines to China. Cal- 
cutta is the chief industrial center of 
the country. Only 150 miles from Cal- 
cutta is India’s principal heavy indus- 





try, the Tata steel and iron works. 

There is also a possible German 
threat from the west—the other arm of 
the giant Axis pincer. 
should succeed in driving into the Mid- 
dle East, they might strike at India 
through Afghanistan or Baluchistan. 
But the mountain chains and d 
gorges would be a hard nut for them 
to crack. 








If the Nazis — 
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In Khyber Pass region, between, In- 
dia and Afghanistan, lookout towers 
such as this are manned constantly. 


OHAMMED ALI JINNAH, 
M President of India’s Moslem 
League party, last week stated 
that although the Moslems were not 
supporting India’s war effort, they “have 
no intention of hampering” it. Jinnah 
declared that if he were to ask the Mos- 
lems to embarrass the British govern- 
ment, “it would cause five hundred 
times more trouble than we are, wit- 
nessing today, because we have five 
hundred times more guts than the 
Hindus.” 
Mr. Jinnah’s statement illustrates the 
disagreement and distrust that exist 


“of 


among the various groups that make . 


up India’s population. 

India has 256 million Hindus (includ- 
ing 40 million Untouchables), 88 mil- 
lion Moslems, 6 million Christians, 
nearly 6 million Sikhs, and 33 million 
members of smaller groups. The country 
is as large as the continent of Europe 
without Russia. 

India is divided politically into the 11 


Provinces of British India, and the 562 
governed by native .% 


Indian States 
princes. These princes are closely allied 
with the British. 

With important mineral resources, 
especially coal, iron, manganese and 
mica, India has the basic resources with 


Indian soldiers learn to use machine 
gun. Army has more than 1,550,- 
000 men, all volunteers. Indians 
have fought overseas with British. 
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which to build an arms industry. The 
British have been making great strides 
in this direction. Both pig iron and steel 
production have increased since 1939. 

But India is still industrially ‘back- 
ward, and handicapped by shortages of 
machine tools. electric power and 


skilled labor. 
Problem Child of British Empire 


The critical problem of India is not 
economic bift political. It can be stated 
thus: Is India to remain under British 
rule or to become independent? If the 
latter, when is freedom to be granted 
and under what conditions? 

There is no real disagreement over 
the first question. Since 1919, when the 
British in gratitude for World War I 
help passed a Government of India Act, 
the Indians have had a small measure 
of self-government in the provinces. In 
1935 a new act was passed giving the 
Indians almost complete control in the 
provinces, and pee an All-India 
Federation to include both British India 
and the Indian States. 

The Indians turned down the Federa- 
tion, but provincial self-goyernment 
worked smoothly from 1937 until the 
outbreak of the war. 

On September 3, 1939, the Vicero 
of India announced that India as well 
as England was at war. He made this 
announcement without consulting the 
Indians, and they- withheld their co- 
operation. This resulted in a deadlock 
which lasted until the spring of 1942. 
At that time, Sir Stafford Cripps was 
sent to India with definite proposals. 

One of these proposals was an Indian 
Union after the war. This would give 
India all the rights and privileges of a 
dominion such as Canada or Australia. 
The Indians were to draw up their own 





constitution, but any province which 
wanted to stay out of the Union could 
do so. The constitution would also have 
to protect the rights of minorities. 

These proposals were rejected by the ~ 
Indians. i was on the question of when 
and under what conditions would free- 
dom be granted that disagreement re- 
sulted. 

The British admit that they have 
conquered India by force, but they 
point out that this was in an age of con- 
quest, and that they have since brought 
peace and progress to India. they 
agree to get out after the war, but they 
maintain that they must continue to 
govern India unti] the war is won. 


Indian Point of View 


The Congress Party, led by Mohandas 
K. Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru, Objects to this point of view. Con- 
gress followers demand independence 
now and promise cooperation with the 
British in Indian defense. 

The largest minority organization, 
the Moslem League, also wants the 
British to go. But this party objects to 
Hindu rule, and demands a separate 
nation in which Moslems will form a 
rr 

Finally, the native princes fear that 
democratic rule in India will take away 
their power. 

Since the rejection of the Cripps pro- 
posals, the situation has become worse. 
On July 14, the Congress party adopted 
a campaign of “mass civil disobedience” 
to compel the British to grant complete 
independence sanity. In spite of 
Gandhi's pleas for “non-violence,” hun- 
dreds’ of: persons have been killed in 
riots, Gandhi and Nehru have been ar- 
rested, and business and industry has 
suffered work stoppages and sabotage. 


Three Lions 















HE Nazi drive into South Russia, 
“@ and Rommel’s offensive in North 
™ Africa, were the arms of a gigantic 
movement which Hitler hoped 
would give him control of the Middle 
East. Stubborn Soviet resistance before 
Stalingrad and in the Caucasus, coupled 
with the successful British stand west 
of E] Alamein, upset Nazi strategy. 

It is possible, therefore, that Hitler 
may now try to gain his objective by 
attacking Turkey. 

The waters dividing European Tur- 
key from Turkey in Asia have been a 
highway of invasion since the dawn of 
history. A study of the geograpliy of 
this area will reveal why these waters 
have played so important a role. One 
arm of the Mediterranean, the Aegean 
Sea, lies between Greece in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia. The Aegean is con- 
nected with the Black Sea by the Dar 
danelles. This famous natural water 
way consists of three distinct sections: 
a long narrow neck named the Strait of 
Dardanelles; a wider body of water 
called the Sea of Marmara; and a short 
narrow stretch known as the Bosporus, 
which leads directly into the Black Sea. 

One thousand years before the birth 
of Christ, the ancient Greeks were using 
the islands of the Aegean as ste pping 
stones to Asia Minor. The siege of Troy, 
described by Homer in the Iliad, was 
an episode in the gradual expansion of 
the Greek world into the outer fringe 
of the Asiatic continent. 

By the fifth century B. C., the Per 
sians had become masters of the Orient 
To protect his northern boundaries, 
King Darius sent an army across the 
Bosporus to subdue the Scythian tribes 
living north of the Black Sea. This Pet 
sian force remained in Europe. Later, 
angered by the aid which the European 
Greeks had given their kinsmen in Asia 
Minor, Darius determined to conquer 
Greece. 

Darius sent heralds to the leading 
Greek cities demanding earth and water 
in token of submission. The Athenians 
and the Spartans boldly threw the royal 
messengers into wells, and told them 
to help themselves to both earth and 
water. Darius at once ordered the Per 
sian army encamped north of Greece 
to invade the peninsula. 


Persian Campaign in Europe 

Fortunately for the Greeks, this first 
invasion attempt collapsed when the 
Persian fleet was wrecked on the rocky 
coast off Mt. Athos. Two years late 
(490 B.C.) Darius sent an armada di- 
rectly westward across the Aegean. The 
Persians landed on the plain of Mara- 


thon, 26 miles from Athens. The Athe- 
Mians were outnumbered six to one. 
But they attacked with the courage of 
men fighting for their homes and their 








THE DARDANELLES: 


Funnel Between 
Europe and Asia 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


liberty. Their gallant charge shattered 
the Persian army. 

Darius’ successor, Xerxes, continued 
the struggle. He assembled a huge 
army and a fleet of hundreds of ves- 
sels. His engineers built a bridge of 
boats across the Hellespont (Strait of 
Dardanelles) over which the army 
passed. Though temporarily halted by 
the famed last-ditch stand of a small 
band of Spartans at Thermopylae, the 
Persians drove deep into Greece. The 
Athenians abandoned their city to the 
enemy and took to their ships. 

In a great naval battle fought in the 
Bay of Salamis, the Greeks smashed the 
Persian fleet. This defeat forced the 
Persian army to retreat northward. The 
following year it was scattered by the 
Greeks. Thus ended the first attempt by 
an Asiatic power to conquer part of 
Europe. 

With the rise of Macedonia, the tide 
of invasion reversed itself. In 334 B.C., 
Alexander the Great led a matchless 
iwmy across the Hellespont. A series of 

















Map shows waterways dividing Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic Turkey. Area 
may be the scene of Nazi invasion. 


brilliant victories gave him control of 
the vast Persian Empire. But the union 
of the Greek world with the Orient did 


_not survive the conqueror’s early death. 


The expansion of Rome, in time, 
brought the eastern Mediterranean area 
under the rule of the Caesars. So im- 
portant did this part of the Empire be- 
come that Emperor Constantine shifted 
his capital from Rome to Byzantium, 
which he ‘renamed Constantinople. 

During the Middle Ages the Cru- 
saders made Constantinople their base 
of departure for the Holy Land. The 
city on the Bosporus possessed strong 
defenses, and was able to beat off re- 
peated attacks by Avars, Bulgarians 
and Saracens. 

In the 14th century a more dangerous 
foe, the Ottoman Turks, appeared. The 
Turks whittled away at the territories 
of the Eastern Empire until Constanti- 
nople was virtually surrounded. In 1453 
the Sultan hurled an army of 250,000 
men against the city. The garrison de- 
fended itself bravely. It was over- 
whelmed when the Turks forced their 
way into the city through an unguarded 
gate. 


Gallipoli Campaign of 1915 


Should Hitler decide to attack Tur- 
key by way of the Dardanelles, the 
Germans would be operating in an area 
thoroughly familiar ‘to them. Turkey 
sided with the Central Powers in World 
War I. The Sultan entrusted the com- 
mand of the forces defending the Dar- 
danelles to a German General, von 
Sanders. 

The ill-tated Gallipoli campaign, 
which the Allies began early in 1915, 
had as its objective the seizure of the 
Dardanelles and the establishment of 
direct communications with Russia. 
The campaign started as a naval opera- 
tion. But the loss of several battleships 
in the mine-strewn and submarine-in- 
fested waters of the Dardanelles Strait 
caused the Allied leaders to shift the 
burden to land forces. 

An Allied army composed largely of 
Australians and New Zealanders estab- 
lished several beachheads on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula north of the Dardanelles 
Strait. The Anzacs fought heroically for 
several months. But they were unable 
to pierce the strong Turkish fortifica- 
tions and ultimately had to be evacu-. 
ated. 

The Gallipoli campaign ot 1915 was 
lost because the Allies failed to coordi- 
nate naval and land operations. The 
Nazis, if they should move, would not 
repeat that error. But the development 
of air power has given the attacker a 
tremendous advantage. If Turkey is at- 
tacked, its successful defense will de- 
pend upon the speed with which the 
United Nations can move up large- 
scale air reinforcements 
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Taxes must help finance the 
costliest of all wars and 
check the forces of inflation 


HE Senate Finance Committee has 
Tomita work on the greatest tax 

bill in the nation’s history. It may 
be several months, however, before the 
tax bill is approved by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt. 

Much work remains to be done by 
both Houses of Congress. First, the 
Finance Committee’s bill must be sent 
to the Senate for debate and final ap- 
proval. Then a conference of Senate and 
House members will have to iron out 
differences between the Senate and 
House tax bills. The House tax bill, 
which was passed in July, differs sharpl 
with the Senate Finance Committee's 
bill. 

The new tax bill must: (1) pay some 
ot the 100 billion dollars which the 
Government will spend on the war next 
year, and (2) help reduce the danger 
of inflation by taxing away extra cash 
that people might use to buy scarce 
goods in stores. 

How much money will the new tax 
bill raise? The House tax bill increases 
taxes on individual taxpayers and cor- 
porations by a little more than six bil- 
lion dollars. This would bring to 24 
billion dollars the amount of money 
collected by the Treasury next year. 

At the request of the Treasury, the 
Senate Finance Committee rewrote the 
House tax bill to increase collections to 
more than 25 billion dollars. This means 
that almost three-fourths of the money 
f.r war in 1943 will have to be raised 
by the sale of War Bonds. 

The new tax bill is more important 
as a defense against inflation. In his 
special message to Congress (See World 
Week, Sept. 21-26, page 8), President 
Roosevelt said that taxation was one of 
our strongest weapons in the fight to 
halt inflation—a sharp rise in the cost 
of living. He explained that we face 
inflation because war production is re- 
ducing the supply of civilian goods in 
stores. At the same time, workers have 
more money to spend on scarce civilian 
goods. Increased demand for a declin- 
ing supply of civilian goods will bring 
about inflation. 

The way to halt price rises is to put 
heavy taxes on the extra cash that ci- 
vilians have. The less cash people have 
after paying taxes, the less demand 
there will be for scarce civilian goods. 


Examining the Tax Bill 


Under the 1941 income tax law only 
23,000,000 persons had to file income 
tax returns. A single person earning less 
than $750 a year paid no income tax. 
Married persons got a personal exemp- 











1942 national income 


(around) $117 billion 
Personal taxes and savings 31 billion 


Balance left for spending $ 86 billion 
Supply of civilien goods 3 * & billion 
# 17 billion 


Excess purchasing power 
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tion of $1,500, plus-an allowance of 
$400 for each dependent child. 

The Senate tax bill increased the 
number of taxpayers to 43,000,000 by 
reducing the ao exemptions and al- 
lowances to $500, $1,200, and $300. In 
addition, the bill levies a five per cent 
“Victory Tax” on all persons making 
more than $12 a week ($624 a year). 
This tax would be taken from a worker’s 
check by his employer. After the war 





per cent, plus 2 per cent for each child. 
The higher income tax rate in the 
Senate bill, plus the “Victory Tax,” in- 
creases the individual taxpayer's burden 
by more than 100 per cent. Under the 
present (1941) income tax law, a oo: 
rson earning $1,000 pays only $21. 
Under the new bill he would pay $92. 
Under the present tax law married per- 
sons with an income of $2,500 pay $50. 
The new tax bill raises this to $268. The 
tax rate rises sharply on higher incomes 
until a person having an income of 
$5,000, pays a tax of $4,652,038. 
The five per cent “Victory Tax” on 
all incomes over $624 assures that most 
people will contribute to the cost of the 
war. But many members of Congress 
felt that additional taxes must be placed 
on low income groups to pay for the 
war and cut down spending on scarce 
civilian goods. They suggested a sales 
tax on all purchases made at stores. 
The sales tax was opposed by the 
Treasury and by labor unions as unfair 
because it hits the poor man harder than 
the rich man. Instead of a sales tax, 
the Treasury proposed a new spendings 
tax. Under this plan all persons except 
those with the lowest incomes would 
be required to turn over to the Treasury 
10 per cent of the amount they spend 
yearly. An additional tax would be - 
levied on persons spending money for 
unnecessary or luxury goods. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee rejected this 
spendings tax as too complicated. 


Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


Because the income tax burden is 
growing, some tax experts urged Con- 
gress to change the system of collecting 
income taxes. At present. a person wi 
not begin paying his 1942 income tax 
until March, 1943. By this time he’ may 
have spent most of his 1942 income and 
will have trouble paying his higher in- 
come tax. Therefore, it was suggested 
that Congress put income tax collec- 
tions on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

Considerable support was gained by 
the pay-as-you-go plan of Beardsley 
Ruml of New York City. Ruml proposed 
that the Treasury consider 1941 income 
tax payments as payment in full on 1942 
income, and then start 1943 afresh on 
a pay-as-you-go basis. -This would 
amount to skipping taxes on 1942 in- 
come. 

The Senate Finance Committee re- 
jected the Ruml plan as tending to 
favor those who had big incomes in 
1941 and small incomes in 1942. But 
supporters of the plan hope to get it 
caodtiaed again Pad Senate debate 


on the tax bill. In fact, arguments in the 
Senate and House over these different 
tax plans are expected to delay passage 


of the tax bill for several months 





















WHAT YOU CAN DO & 
FOR YOUR COUNTRY 








ODAY’S the day! The National 
Tice Salvage Campaign gets 
under way today, never to stop 
until the war is won! Special em- 
phasis in the next two weeks will be 
put on the collection of metal, par- 
ticularly iron and steel scrap. But 
America will continue “scrapping” 
its rubber, rags, fats, and other 
scarce essential materials as long as 
there’s need for them. 
We are supposing that your school 


ON YOUR METAL! 
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salvage organization has been set up 
along the lines laid down in last 
week’s issue. From now on, the prob- 
lem is to know what's needed and 
find it. We therefore present here a 
list of items for which to make a 
systematic search, prepared by the 
American Industries Salvage Com- 
mittee and the War Production 


Pails, iron or tin Hinges 
Iron, brass or lead Glass jar tops 
pipe Metal screens 


Garden tools Clocks 
Wire screens Batteries and 
Auto tools and doorbells 


parts Curtain rods 
Boilers Lighting fixtures 
Skates, ice or roller Furnace grates 
Metal toys Lamp bulbs 
Metal fences Pokers, andirons, 
Wire, all kinds etc. 
Pots and pans Golf clubs 
Scissors and knives Plant stands 
Electric motors Washboards 
Electric fans Metal clothes 
Nuts and bolts hangers 
Screws and nails Farm tools and 
Wash tubs (metal) machinery 
Filing cabinets Flatirons or elec- 


ad. age tric irons 

Beds uni ste “. Don't assume that other metal ob- 
Springs a jects not on this list are not usable. 
Stoves, furnaces Washing machines If you have any doubts, put it in 
Skid chains Kitchen sinks anyway, and let the scrap reclaimers 
Bathtubs Ash cans decide. Some of these things may 
Lawnmowers Sewing machines seem small, but.all of them are use- 
gecererexezecezerezes HIGH SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS \#:s:esi:s1020297, 
Dg x 
* epg is our Number 1 job right now. But, important as it is, : 
% it is only one of the many important war activities which high % 
‘ school students are engaged in. Scholastic announced last week the ¥% 
ms organization of the High School Victory Corps, a national voluntary BS 
RY body for senior high students, sponsored by the U. S. Office of RS 
% Education, the Army, the Navy, and other government and civic RY 
BS agencies. President Roosevelt has called upon all students, both boys " 
ms and girls, to join the Corps and find their niche én its five-fold pro- RY 
me gram of training and activity for patriotic service: (1) Air Service RY 
* Division; (2) Land Service Division; (3) Sea Service Division; (4) % 
% Production Service Division; and (5) Community Service Division. % 
Ry A regular radio series to be known as the Victory Corps Hour x 
% will begin next Tuesday, October 13, from 2:30 to 3:00 P.M., EWT, % 
me Blue Network of NBC. Ask your school officials to tune in for it. 
RY In the near future Scholastic, as one of the official high school RY 
% student publications of the Corps, will publish further details and bY 
= news of schools where the Corps is in operation. Watch for it. * 
Ko % 
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ful. The following table of equiva- 
lents shows roughly the amount of 
scrap required to produce the steel 
in the military equipment men- 
tioned. 

One flatiron equals 2 steel helmets 
or 30 hand grenades. 

One electric iron equals 5 37-mm. 
anti-aircraft shells. 

One kitchen stove equals 10 four- 
inch shells. 

75 sets of skid chains equals one 
16-inch projectile. 

















Five bathtubs equals one %-ton 
truck. 

One lawnmower equals 6 three- 
inch shells. . ' 

One set of golf clubs equals one 
30 caliber machine gun. 

61 refrigerators equals one light 
tank. 

175 kitchen sinks equals one me- 
dium tank. 

One large ashcan equals two .30 
caliber rifles. 

111 garbage pails equals- one 75- 
mm. howitzer. 

One wash pail equals 3 bayonets. 

One old plow equals 100 armor- 
piercing projectiles (75-mm.). 

One tractor equals 580 machine 
guns of .30 caliber. 

One disc charrow equals 10 anti- 
aircraft detectors. 

Five hayrackers equals one ar- 
mored scout car. 

One old automobile averaging 
1,500 Ibs. steel equals three 2,000-Ib. 


“block busters.” 
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HIS week let me tell you about 
: the military strategy of the 


United Nations as viewed from 
Washington. I want to give you an idea 
of what the Allied High Command is 
up to in terms of the global war we 
are fighting. 

First let us make a few things clear. 
I do not know, any more than any other 
private citizen (and could not tell you 
if I did know), what military moves are 
being npg 

So, let us start with the understand- 
ing that no one, outside of the Presi- 
dent, Churchill, Stalin and the top mili- 
tary and naval leaders of these Big 
Three Nations, actually knows what's 
being planned. All we can do is to sur- 
mise the probabilities as expertly as 
possible. - 

Then, another thing that is necessary 
to realize is that strategy is not a neatly 
packaged blueprint, drawn-up in ad- 
vance and followed to the letter as an 
architect’s plans are followed. Strategy 
is a dynamic, shifting, advancing and 
retreating thing. Today’s events may de- 
termine tomorrow's strategy. 

In September, 1939, when the war 
started, the strategy of the Allies was to 
play a waiting game. The British fleet 
would draw a strangling cord around 
landlocked Germany. The British block- 
ade would eventually win the war—as 
it won World War I. But when Hitler 
refused to play according to the rules, 
when he smashed through the Low- 
lands in May, 1940, and thence into 
France, the strategy of the Maginot line 
was scrapped. 

A new strategy had to be solved- 
and it took time. With France lost, and 
the entire Continent at Hitler’s mercy 
Britain played for that needed time. 

Suddenly in June of last year the un- 
expected happened. Hitler invaded Rus 
sia—the greatest strategic blunder he 
could have possibly committed. He 
counted on a swift ninety-day victory. 

Instead, when October came, the 
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Russian lines, retreating to the very 
gates of Moscow and of Leningrad, stiff- 
ened. The retreat became a counterat- 
tack, and all through the bitter winter 
Hitler saw his army depleted. 

Meanwhile, we entered the wai 
through the “back door,” as some ob- 
servers called it. Pearl Harbor brought 
us out shooting from our doorsteps in 
the Pacific. As 1942 dawned, the war 
had literally become global in its scope. 

Now, with that background let us 
examine the strategy of the war in these 
opening months of its fourth year. Let 
us try to put ourselves in the positions 
of the President, of Mr. Churchill, of 
Mr. Stalin, and see what lies ahead. 

The destruction of Hitler and of the 
Nazi armies is the prime objective. 
Japan is important ao is not being ig- 
nored. But the main strategy must be 
directed to crushing Hitler on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Here is where a uni- 
fied command is imperatively impor 
tant. 

It's all one war and against one 
enemy. Unfortunately, there are the in- 
evitable confusions .and lack of com- 
plete unity that such widely different 
nations as capitalistic Britain on the 
one hand, and communistic Russia on 
the other, are bound to create. Chur- 
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GLOBAL WAR 


chill and Stalin have recently conferred 
on strategy. Stalin wants the Second 
Front and wants it now. Churchill, who 
is acting in close concert with President 
Roosevelt in all his policies, has been 
reluctant to take foolhardy risks. 

The Russian armies and the Russian 
people are bearing the physical brunt 
of the war this year. They are fighting 
gallantly. Behind the scenes, the prepa- 
rations for a Second Front are moving 
steadily ahead. Willow Run, Detroit, 
and all the other American war industry 
centers are tearing to the rescue of Rus- 
sia. But it all takes time—and patience is 
difficult. 

Thus we stand on the threshold of a 
new major development—the time when 
the United Nations will actually take 
the offensive on land, in the air and on 
the sea. Already, the RAF has command 
of the air over western Europe, and over’ 
Egypt, where Rommel’s men are licking 
their wounds. 

American soldiers are moving toward 
every major front. Our air force will be 
laying its eggs over Hitler’s Russian lines 
this winter. Our tanks will be on the Con- 
tinent in the vanguard of the Second 
Front when it comes. Our infantry will 
be a moving wedge of manpower where 
it is needed most. 

What can be said without partisan 
criticism of Mr. Roosevelt is that he 
does not delegate authority easily. The — 
same is true of Mr. Churchih. That is 
one of the major reasons why the total 
war effort has not to date been put 
under a unified command, headed by a 
single man. 

Most Washington observers believe 
this should have been done before to- 
day. They believe it must soon be done 
if the war is not to drag on’ longer than 
is militarily necessary. 

I share this view and furthermore be- 
lieve that we shall see a close approxi- 
mation—it won’t be complete—of unified 
command with the announcement of 
the opening of the Second Front. 


President Roosevelt with members of 
Pacific War Council. eft to right: “Sir 
Owen Dixon, Australia; Leighton McCarthy, 
Canada; Walter Nash, New Zealand; Lord Halli- 
fax, Great Britain; Dr. T. V. Soong, China; Dr. 
A. Loudon, Netherlands; Manuel Quezon, Philip- 
pine Commonwealth. 























ARRIERS, planes, and pilots— 

that’s the lineup of Uncle Sam’s 

seagoing air arm, the United States 
Naval Air Forces. 

The aircraft carrier of today is a 
marvel of the sea. In the first place, 
it carries the engines, navigating ap- 
paratus, and’ crew which are re- 

uired for any ship of great size. 

Add to all this a flying field, run 
way, hangar, control center, and ma- 
chine shop. Stow away nearly 100 
planes of various types on the hangar 
deck. Then you have some idea of 
that modern marvel, the “flat top” or 
carrier. 

Since the exciting battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway, most people 
are aware of the aircraft carrier’s im- 
portance. Great battles have been 
fought, and scores of ships destroyed, 
without the opposing fleets eve 
coming within range of each othe: 
Torpedo planes and bombers, with 
sfighters to protect them, are the long 
arms that reach out from the carriers 
to slap the enemy down. Control of 
the sea—which once was the busi 
ness of battleships and smaller war- 
ships—will be won by the nation hav 
ing’the greatest number of good cai 
riers, with enough modern planes to 
go with them. 


U. S. NAVY PLANES 

The destructive torpedo plane has 
been used for years by the U. §S 
Navy. This type of plane skims the 
water to launch torpe does at ene my 
ships. Our Navy uses the Douglas 
Devastator, which is equipped to 
carry bombs as well as torpedoes if 
necessary. 

Dive bombing is carried out 
mostly by the scout bombers. Some 
of our well-known planes of this type 
are the Curtiss Helldiver, the Doug- 
las Dauntless, and the Vought- 
Sikorsky Vindicator. 

When it comes to speedy fighters, 
Uncle Sam’s Navy has the best of 
them—the already famous Grumman 
Avenger and Grumman Wildcat. The 
J ese have felt the stings of these 
fighters many times. 

_ The mighty patrol bombers, or 
P-boats, whose hulls rest directly on 
the water, are equipped to operate 
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ad Wings of the U. S. Navy 


independently of the fleet. They have 
great range, and are heavily armed. 
Famous twin-engined planes of this 
type are the Consolidated Cats or 
Catalinas, and the newer Martin 
Mariners. There are also the giant 
four-engined Consolidated Coro- 
nados. ; 

There are special ships called air- 
plane tenders, to serve the patrol 
bombers. These ships are smaller 
than carriers, and some of them can- 
not take one of the big planes 
aboard. The tenders carry supplies 
and repair shops for the patrol 
bombers. 

The Coast Guard, which in peace 
time is a part of the U. S. Treasury 
Department, during war operates as 
part of the Navy. The Coast Guard 
uses amphibian planes, which can 
land either on the shore or on water. 
They are equipped with wheels as 
well as pontoons or floating hulls. 

The Coast Guard’s amphibians are 
built by Grumman and Douglas. 


. 
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They are long-range, all-purpose 
planes, designed for duty through 
calm weather and fierce storms. 

The best of carriers and the finest 
of planes would be of little use with- 
out well-trained personnel. The 
Navy employs the very best training 
instructors, and uses the most mod- 
ern methods and equipment—all the 
way from pre-flight schools to ad- 
vanced flight training. 

TRAINING NAVY PILOTS 
The Navy is careful in its choice ot 
cadets. Young men between 18 and 

27 years of age are chosen, because 
they are alert, quick to learn, and 
physically able to go through with 
hard training and the active service 
which follows. 

Two years of college were tor- 
merly required of candidates. This 
requirement. has now been luwered. 
so that high school graduation is 
enough. And the young man who 
wants to fly for the Navy can begin 
his training even before high school 
graduation! Many future cadets have 
already enlisted in pre-flight training. 
while still attending high school. As 
soon as they graduate, they will go 
into the training that may win their 
Navy Wings of Cold. 
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GRUMMAN F4F3 “WILDCAT III” 











INGLE-SEAT fighter monoplane, operates from carrier. Known in the 
British Fleet Air Arm as the “Martlet.” Has performed valuable work 

in the Pacific. A U. S. pilot in a Wildcat downed five Japanese bombers in 
five minutes, and damaged a sixth, which his Squadron Commander fin- 
ished off. Wildcat is also used for light bombing. Has speed of 330 m.p.h., 


and range of 1,150 miles with 1200 horsepower engine (take-off rating). 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The March of Events—p. 3 
Threat Against India 

India is looming larger on the stage 
ot world events. The class should have 
a little background about India as well 
as some knowledge of recent events 
there. Utilizing the map in this issue 
together with a wall map have one or 
more pupils locate Singapore, Andaman 
Islands, Burma and India’s eastern and 
western geographical _ barriers. The 
pupils should point out why these places 
may help or hinder a Japanese or other 
assault on India. 

Have a pupil report to the class on 
the caste system in India. Consult any 
good encyclopedia under such headings 
as: “India”; “Caste System”; “Hindus”; 
“Religion, India”; “untouchables.” 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why would unity be hard to 
achieve in India even in the best of 
times? 

2. Why is India so vital to the 
United Nations? 

3. What internal factors work against 
democracy in India? 

4. Are there other countries of the 
world which have “untouchables”? 

5. Are there certain groups in the 
U. S. which are discriminated against? 

6. How are we meeting this prob- 
lem? 

For Further Investigation: 

Compare the evolution of self-govern- 
ment in India to that in the Philippines. 
For further information consult a recent 
American history textbook and the arti- 
cle “Britain and India,” by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, New York Times Magazine, 
Aug. 23, 1942. 

Europe’s “V Front” 

1. Why do the Chetniks and others 
continue fighting against heavy odds? 

2. Can you think of any patriots in 
past history who struggled in like man- 
ner against oppression? 

8. Does resistance such as that of the 
Chetniks help or hurt the other victims 
ot Nazi oppression? 
Uneasy Balance in the South Pacific 

1..What evidence in the South Pa- 
cific area gives the impression that the 
United Nations are about on the thres- 
hold of offensive action? 


2. Why is New Guinea so important 
strategically? 


Our Double Purpose Tax Bill—p. 9 

When pupils have read the article, 
have them make an outline covering 
these main points: I—present form; II— 
purposes; III—provisions; IV—probable 
action. This will help them to under- 
stand the details of the article. 

When you are certain that all mem- 


bers of the class have the facts clearly . 


in mind, ask them to form their own 
opinions and to comment on the differ- 
ent ideas put forth. in the article. 

To demonstrate the process of infla- 
tion a blackboard drill may be used. 
Ask one pupil to place on the board the 
first noticeable effect of rising wages. 
t may be “people have more money to 
spend,” or “people want to buy things 
they couldn't have before.” Another 
pupil should write the next effect, such 
as “demand for certain products in- 
creases,” or “business men see chance to 
make profit.” Follow this to the eventual 
conclusion that the dollar spent a year 
ago is worth much more than the dollar 
spent today. 

Similarly it may be demonstrated 
how higher taxes will help to remedy 
this situation. Cash decreases; so does 
spending. Less demand for goods makes 
it cheap and plentiful. The result is that 
the dollar resumes its normal value. 


France—Conquered and Torn—p. 10 
Have pupils discuss the contrast be- 
tween French national morale in World 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(October 12 Issue) 


World News in the Light of His- 
tory: Memorable Sieges, by Philip 
Dorf. 

The Puzzle of War Manpower. 

Spain and Portugal—the Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Pan-Americana—A Visitor from 
Chile. 

Columbus Day—450th Anniver- 
sary of Discovery of America. 

Historical Picture Page: Daniel 
Boone, Kentucky Pioneer. 

Aviation: Air Defense. 

Headlines of Yesterday. 

Two Pages of World Week Maps. 











Wars I and II. During World War I, 
all classes were loyal to the French gov- 
ernment. The Socialists were expected 
to oppose war, the Royalists were re- 
garded as enemies of the Republic. Yet 
both political groups eagerly joined the 
armed forces in defense of their coun- 
try. Although the clergy had been em- 
bittered by withdrawal of state aid from. 
the woke § thousands of priests joined 
the colors. 

In World War II, the national scene 
showed a change greatly for the worse. 
Labor and left-wing political groups re- 
sented Daladier’s wrecking of the Popu- 
lar Front. A large appeasement group 
worked under cover for an understand- 
ing with Hitler. Fifth columnists were 
everywhere, spreading confusion and 
dissension. 

France and Germany have long been 
enemies. When Prussia set itself up as 
head of the German states in the late 
19th Century, France grew uneasy over 
growing Russian power. Napoleon IIT 
of France resolved to crush Prussia, and 
the Franco-Prussian War resulted in 
1870. Its outcome was the defeat of 
France and the loss of her provinces of 
Alsace-Lorraine to Germany. This war 
caused the downfall of the Second Em- 
pire in France. It strengthened German 
unitv by bringing the various German 
states together against one enemy. 

The loss of Alsace-Lorraine continued 
to brew trouble between France and 
Germany throughout the earlv 20th 
Centurv. At the close of World War T, 
Alsace-Lorraine was restored to France. 
In 1940. Germany occupied Alsace- 
Lorraine, and merged Lorraine with the 
Saar district to form the new German 
province of Westmark. 


Discussion Questions: 

1. Why do you. think “the best de- 
fense is a good offense”? 

2. Why did the Maginot Line prove 
of little use in repelling the German 
army? 

8. Why was France known as the 
center of European culture? 

4. What do you think is the differ- 
ence between the French motto of 
“Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood,” and 
Petain’s motto of “Family, Labor, 
Country”? 

Fact Questions: 
1. How was France’s western border 













guarded at the outbreak of World War 


2. Give two reasons for the fall of 
France. 

$. What. territory does occupied 
France include? Unoccupied France? 

4, Who heads the government of Un- 
occupied France? 


The Dardanelles—p. 8 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why are the Dardanelles called 
“Crossroads of the Continents”? 

2. What would be Hitler’s reasons 
for attacking Turkey? 

$3. Why did Darius want to bring 
Greece under control? 

4. Give the circumstances surround- 
ing the naming of Constantinople. 

5. What advantage would the Ger 
mans have in operating in the Darda 
nelles? 

6. What part did the Anzacs play in 
the Gallipoli campaign of World War I? 

7. How has air power changed the 
circumstances of modern attack? 
Other Activities: 

Have pupils make a list of the major 
invasion attempts described in the arti- 
cle and place after each one its approxi- 
mate date, its purpose, its direction and 
its result. 

One of your pupils may make a briet 
report on the story of the siege of Troy 
as told in the Iliad. 

Another pupil may look up in any 
encyclopedia the story of Leonidas and 
the Spartans at Thermopylae and report 
to the class. 

Have members of the class show on 
a large map how Hitler hoped his pin- 
cers movement would bring him control 
of the Near and Middle East. They 
should also demonstrate how a success- 
ful invasion of Turkey would enable the 
Nazis to outflank the Russians in the 
Caucasus and the British at Suez. 


india—p. 7 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why is India one of the United 
Nations’ greatest problems? 

2. Why is India’s political problem 
more important at the moment than her 
economic one? 

$. Give four different points of view 
on the question of Indian independence. 

4, What chance do you think India 
would have if she offered to cooperate 
with the Axis? 

5. What would the Indians gain by 
agreeing to let the British remain? 

6. Should the U. S. make any at- 
tempt to negotiate between Britain and 
India? 

7. Why would India be a rich prize 
tor the Axis? 


For Further Investigation: 
1. Report on the main political and 


religious leaders of India, their back- 
ground, education, etc. 

2. Report on the conquest of India 
by Great Britain. 

3. Tell the class of some of the re- 
ligious beliefs of the Hindus, Moslems 
and Sikhs. 


Builders of America—p. 13 


John Peter Zenger’s trial, which re- 
sulted in his acquittal, helped to estab- 
lish freedom of the press in America. A 
class discussion might be built upon the 
effect wartime censorship has upon free- 
dom of the press, and the necessity for 
a certain amount of such censorship. 
Discussion Questions: 

1. Why did Cosby want to silence 
Zenger? 

2. Why did Zenger’s friends obtain 
the services of Hamilton, an eminent 
lawyer from another county? 

3. Compare Cosby's attitude to that 
ot Gov. Berkeley of Virginia (World 
Week, September 21, 1942). 

4. Why do such people want to 
silence opposition, especially newspaper 
opposition? 

5. Is there ever any good reason for 
curtailing freedom of the press? 

6. What has happened to the tree 
press in the conquered countries of 
Europe? 


Know Your World—p. 20 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. How would control of the Suez 
Canal afford domination of the eastern 
Mediterranean? 

2. Explain the process by which the 
English came into economic control of 
the canal. 

3. What are the physical features of 
the canal? 

Fact Questions: 

1. Who was the person chiefly re- 
sponsible for the undertaking of the 
Suez Canal? 

2. What was the natural topography 
of the Isthmus? 

3. When were the rights of construc- 
tion secured? 

4. How much did the canal cost? 

5. Why are there no locks in the 
canal? 


Key to “Victory Quiz,” page 16 

1. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 

2. 5; 3; 10; 2; 9; 4; 8; 1; 7; 6. 

8. 1-O; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 
8-0; 9-0; 10-0. 

4. l-occupied, unoccupied; 2-de Gaulle; 
$-Vichy; 4-Laval; 5-English; 6-Japanese; 
7-Biscay; 8-Dover; 9-Herriot. 

5. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

6. l-a; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 5-c. 


THE TEACHER 
AND THE WAR 


By Elmer Davis 


(Further excerpts from an address by the 
Director of the Office of War Information, 
to the National Institute on Education and 
the War.) 


EACH your students that the earth 

is round. We all know that; but we are 
so used to looking at flat maps that at 
best we are likely to think of it as round 
like a cylinder, not round like a ball. 
Teach them the real relations of space 
and distance, on this globe; teach them 
that while we talk now of a two-ocean 
navy, we may eventually have to think 
of a three-frontier air force, for the con- 
tinent of North America. Teach them 
that the shortest route from this country 
to a good part of the old world is across 
the North Pole; and that frontier might 
need defense, in the next war if not in 
this one, unless we are smart enough 
not to have a next war. Teach them 
what a global war really means—that 
what happens in Libya or in Malaya 
may make a difference in what happens 
in Oklahoma or Nebraska. 

Why has the boy who used to live 
nex door to you gone off to the Solomon 
Islands, which he had probably never 
heard of a year ago? Why—he is fighting 
in the Solomons to keep the war away 
from home; and any of the people who 
have experienced the war at home can 
tell you that keeping it away is worth 
a considerable effort. Teach your stu- 
dents that; and teach them too that we 
are trying to win a war in Europe and 
the far Pacific because we have a better 
chance to win it there if we waited for 
it to come home to us. 

Teach them that a total war affects 
the life of every citizen and that its out- 
come will be affected in some slight 
degree by what every citizen does. 

There are plenty of men who would 
be willing to die for their country, if 
the occasion arose; but the occasion 
does not arise, and in the meantime 
they are unwilling to drive so slowly as 
forty miles an hour for their country. 
There are plenty of women who would 
be willing to take into their homes chil- 
dren who had been bombed out in an 
air raid—take them in and look after 
them; but we have had no air raids, and 
there is less enthusiasm for looking 
after the children of women who might 
go to work in munitions factories if they 
could get somebody to take care of the 
family. There is no question of the. gen- 
eral willingness to do the obvious things, 
the spectacular things; but plenty of 
people are going to have to do dull 
and drab and uninteresting work be- 
sides, if we are to win the war. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Patriotic Wall Map. A colorful wall 
map for history classes is offered by 
Albert Richard Sportswear, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin. 


) 
“Patriotic Panorama of the 
United States” shows state flags, capi- 
tals, battle sites, war flags, major inven- 
tions, historical dates and __ places, 
famous statues, and portraits and dates 
of all presidents. If there is no Albert 
Richard dealer near you, write the com- 
pany. 

Popular World Atlas; Rand McNally 
& Co., $1.00. Contains four-color polit- 
ical maps; maps and statistics on world 
airways; economic graphs and charts; 
aeronautical map of world, showing 
Great Circle routes; physical maps: 
gazeteer index. 

Information Service is a tolder pub- 
lished weekly by the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
listing selected pamphlets on current 
issues of a general nature, as well as on 
specific topics such as religion, inter- 
national aftairs, government, education, 
agriculture, race relations, and eco- 
nomics. The folder costs 5 cents per 
issue, or $2.00 a year. 


Practice Leaves in the Essentials of 
English (New Edition); by Moffett and 
Deffendah] (Macmillan Co., 80c). A 
revised edition of a very complete 
work-book in grammar study, with 
exercises in vocabulary, spelling, and 
sentence structure and a concise refer- 
ence section containing rules. 

The Inter-American Monthly is a 
new magazine incorporating the Inter- 
American Quarterly and Pan American 
News Contains articles written by 
authorities on Latin American life, news 
of politics, defense, art, music, books, 
personalities, publications and business 
in the Latin American nations. Valuable 
supplementary material for teachers of 
social science and Pan-American rela 
tions. (25c per copy; $3 a year. 912-918 
Burlington Ave., Silver Spring, Md.) 

Growing Up in a World at War; 
pamphlet published by the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. Emotional problems of 
children in wartime. Study includes 
little children, grade school children, 
adolescents. Selected reading list. (25c 
per copy; in lots of fifteen, 10c. 43 E. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.) 


American Education Week. The 22nd 
annual observance of American Educa- 


tion Week will take place November 


B to 14. It is not too early for teachers 


and pupils to make their plans to par- 


ticipate in this observance sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States 
Office of Education and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
topic this year is “Education for Free 
Men.” Write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street. 
Washington, D. C., for materials. 


THE WAR FOR FREEDOM 


Scholastic Publications have just 
issued The War for Freedom, a 64-page 
handbook of background facts to aid in 
understanding the war. The book is 
profusely illustrated with 18 large-scale 
maps—some in two colors—and numer- 
ous pictorial charts and photographs. It 
is suitable tor use either as a reference 
book in classes studying current affairs 
and modern history or as a compre- 
hensive summary, complete in itself, of 
all important phases of the present war. 
It will be found especially useful as 
supplementary material for use with 
Scholastic, World Week. or Junior 
Scholastic. 

The contents ot the book include: a 
history of events following the Treaty 
of Versailles and leading to World War 
fl; a discussion of the foreign policy of 
the U. S. since 1783, reviewing such 
significant developments as the neutral- 
ity movement, the Lend-Lease Act, and 
the Atlantic Charter; an article on the 
economic battle of production; another 
on global geography showing the tre- 
mendous problem of communications 
and supply to world-wide battlefronts; 
a discussion of land, sea and air stra- 
tegies and weapons; a_ biographical 


aT 


scan of war leaders in every na- 
tion, many shorter features. 

Filling a most important and long 
neglected need growing out of this war 
is a 16-page supplementary section on 
the Far East. It contains special articles 
on the Pacific relations of the United 
States, on the geography, history, social, 
economic and political conditions of 
Japan and China, and on the problems 
of the other Far Eastern nations in- 
volved in this war, from Australia and 
India to Siberia. 

Especially valuable is the concise 
summary of developments in the war 
since 1939, with dates in bold face 
for ready reference. The progress of the 
Axis and United Nations in defeats and 
victories is covered in detail on every 
front. There is also a comparative line- 
up of opposing powers in World War I 
and II and a list of questions based on 
the contents of the book, for use either 
as a pre-test or as a check-up after 
study is completed. 3 

The text of The War for Freedom 
was prepared by the Editorial Staff of 
Scholastic Publications. The maps are 
by H. C. Detje and the Scholastic Art 
Department. 

Single copies of the booklet are avail- 
able at 25 cents each; in quantities of 
5 to 14, 15 cents each; in quantities of 
15 or more, 10 cents each. Order from 
Scholastic Publications. 430 Kinnard 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 








THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Porry, edited by Albert Parry 
Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new 25¢ 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only ——— 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Mi. 
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Please make my definite order: 


SCHOLASTIC Magazines 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 





______weekly copies of 
and send me _ 


Name 


copies of the Teachers Edition (One Teacher Edition 
desk copy with weekly lesson plans supplied with each order of 10 or more.) 


edition for (| Term [] Year 





School 





Address. 





City 


State 








Grades 10-11-12 


SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC | 
Grades 8-9-10 
Mail Today and Your Students Won’t Miss A Single leone. 


Grades 6-7-8 
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MAURICE R. ROBINSON—Publisher 
Editor-Publisher of SCHOLASTIC since its founding in 1920 


KENNETH M. GOULD-— Editor-in-Chief 


Editor of SCHOLASTIC since 1926; author Windows on the World 


JACK K. LIPPERT— Managing Editor 
Formerty with N. YY. World & instructor Avon Old Farms School 


ERIC BERGER—Editor of WORLD WEEK 
Former managing editor Better English; contributor to This Week 


CHARLES PRESTON—Editor JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Formerly on the staff of Time 


ERNESTINE KEALOHA TAGGARD-—Literary Editor 
Edited Here We Are—short story anthology 


FRANK B. LATHAM-— Associate Editor Social Studies Section 


Formerly with Chicago Bureau of Transradio Press 


MARGARET HAUSER—Boy dates Girl & Bib and Tuck author 


Former reporter on High Point (N. C.) Enterprise 


MARGARET SYLVESTER — Literary Ed. JR. SCHOLASTIC 
Writer of short stories; edits puzzle page 


NANCY F. GENET—News Editor JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Formerly with Parents’ Magazine 


HARRY B. MURKLAND-—Latin American Editor 


Editorial sta#, Foreign Affairs and Current History magazines 


LEONARD PARIS—English Teacher Section Editor 
Former Enf@lish teacher, Muncie (Indiana) High School 


HALL BARTLETT— Social Studies Teacher Section Editor 
Chairman Social Studies Dept., Garden City (N. Y.) High School 


OMAR & RYLLIS GOSLIN—Pictorial Fact Charts 
Contributors to Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home Companion; authors 


DR. HENRY STEELE COMMAGER —Historical Commentator 


Professor of History, Columbia University; author history textbooks 


PHILIP DORF—Historical Commentator for WORLD WEEK 
Social Studies Teacher, Monroe High School, N. Y.; textbook author 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom and Home, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 


Mail Your Order TODAY 
And Your Students Won't Miss 
A Single Vital Issue This Term 


around the cloek cee 


WHEN LAST MINUTE NEWS is heavy, when the war's events have 
again changed the maps of the world, SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 
editors, researchers and artists frequently work around the clock on 
our floor in the Daily News Building in New York City. 


These are times that call for concerted effort to produce a real 
all-around classroom magazine to cover the seven front war. These 
are times which require magazines with a large staff like SCHOLAS- 
TIC’S, always on the job ready to sift, arrange, coordinate and 
clarify the flood of new wartime demands which beset the busy 
teacher. Each Graded SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE has a complete staff 
of expert educational journalists to do this job for you week after 
week, thoroughly, speedily and effectively. 


This Large Staff of Experienced Educational Journalists 
Edit SCHOLASTIC’S Graded Magazines 


CREIGHTON J. HiLL—Washington Correspondent — 


Director Washington Bureau—Babson ti 1 Org 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER—Book Review Editor 
Children’s book editor New York Herald Tribune BOOKS 


CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER—Round Table Page Editor 
Former high school English teacher 


NORMAN CARLISLE—Vocational Guidance Editor 


Contributor to American Magazine, etc.; author vocational books 


DR. GEORGE LAWTON-— You and Your Life Editor 
Teacher, Evander Childs High School, N. Y.; psychologist & authes 


OWEN REED-—Sports Editor 
Editor of SCHOLASTIC COACH—Magasine for high school coaches 


HERMAN MASIN-—Sports Writer 
Associate Editor SCHOLASTIC COACH 


KARL BOLANDER— Director SCHOLASTIC Art Awards 
Former director of art in Columb O. & Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MARGARET WHITEMAN-—Secretary SCHOLASTIC Awards 
In charge of Annual SCHOLASTIC Awards : 


KATHERINE CHURCHILL TRACY— Art Director 


Book and magazine illustrations 


LESLIE FLIEGEL— Associate Art Editor 


Formerly on art staff of Pictorial Review 


MARY JANE DUNTON-—Associate Art Editor 
Formerly on staff of Donald Deskey, famous industrial designer 


FRANK RONAN—Historical Picture Page Artist 
On the art staff of Chartmakers Art Service 


SARAH GORMAN — Associate Editor 
In charge of research and fact checking projects 


JANE RUSSELL— Production Department 
In charge of traffic in production department 


JULIAN ne Editor 
In charge of h ion of various editions 
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JOHN PETER ZENGER««s-11 


Courageous Fighter for 
Freedom of the Press 


* 1733, Governor William Cosby 
of New York ran affairs to suit 
himself, and the editor of New York 
City’s enly newspaper took orders 
from Cosby. 

Finally, several leading citizens 
helped John Peter Zenger, Ger- 
man-American printer, to start an 
opposition paper. 

When the Weekly Journal boldly 
criticized him, Cosby determined to 
silence Zenger. 


, HAMILTO 


w, IF ZENGER Caw 
ED FOR TELLING J 


“FALSE, SCANDALOUS, AND $ 
TIOUS” ARTICLES — ZENGER.E 
ED HIS PAPER BY SPEAKIN 
TO HIS WIFE THROUGH A 

WINDOW IN HIS CELL DOOR. 

















IMPRISON THE PEOPLE 


ANDREW HAMILTON OF PHILADELPHIA, 


THE GREATEST LAWYER OF HIS DAY. 


THOUGH 80 AND IN POOR HEALTH, HE QUICKLY 


AGREED TO DEFEND ZENGER. 
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OY WHEN THE CHIEF JUSTICE RULED THAT CRITICIS 
OF THE GOVERNOR WAS LIBELOUS EVEN IF TRUTH- 
FUL, HAMILTON TURNED TO THE JURY AND URGED 


THEM TO IGNORE THIS RULING, 
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% HAMILTON'S AGREEMENT TO SERVE AS DEFENSE COUNSEL 
AS KEPT A SECRET. HIS APPEARANCE ON THE OPENING DAY 
OF THE TRIAL WORRIED THE 
GOVERNOR'S FRIENDS. 
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Photo above: Searchlights illuminate 
she Arc de Triomphe in Paris. This 
great arch was begun by Napeleon 
“in honor of the victories of France.” 


N May 10, 1940, the Germans 
Oeics their attack against 

the Low Countries and France 
(see last week’s Theme Article). Until 
that time, France thought to 
have the finest army in Europe. 
France had been one of the world’s 
mightiest powers for hundreds of 
years. 

France’s western _ border 
guarded by the Maginot Line, a 
chain of very strong underground 
fortifications. 

And yet only six weeks later—on 
June 22—four French generals signed 
the German peace terms in a railw ay 
car in Compiegne Forest. Once- 
powerful France had been defeated 

The full story of France’s defeat 
‘will not be known until this war is 
over. Many reasons have been given 
for the disaster. Some of the reasons 
are: 


was 


Was 


Henle from Monkmeyer 





l. The leading French 
generals were old - fash- 
ioned in their ideas. They 
had not learned that “the 
best defense is a good of- 
fense.” They put 30 much 
faith in the Maginot Line. 
The Germans broke 
through this line where it 
es was weakest—at Sedan, 
near the French-Belgian 
border. When this had 
been done, the strong part of the line 

—along the French- enna border 
—became useless. 

2. Some of the French military 
leaders were Fifth Columnists, se- 
cretly aiding the Germans. The 
French suldiers fought bravely and 
fiercely, when they had a chance— 
but many of them never even saw 
the enemy. As the Germans ad- 
vanced, French traitors and Fifth 
Columnists issued orders for the 
French to retreat, retreat, retreat. 

3. France’s national unity had 
been weakened by quarrels between 
labor and employers, and between 
different religious and __ political 
groups. German spies for many years 
had cleverly egged on Frenchmen to 
fight among themselves. 

A Blow to the World. Liberty-lov- 
ing people in all nations were 
shocked by the fall of France. Ever 
since the French Revolution of 1789 
(which followed the American Revo- 
lution of 1776), France has been a 
leader of democracy in Europe. The 
motto of the French Republic was 









THE LAND OF LIBERTY 
CONQUERED AND TORN 


Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité( Liberty, 
Equality, Brotherhood). 

Paris, the capital and the heart of 
France, was the center of European 
culture. Throughout the Middle 
Ages, scholars at the University of 
Paris kept learning alive. Great 
cathedrals, such as the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, were built in Paris. As 
the Middle Ages came to an end, the 
philosophers, writers, and artists of 
Paris led in the revival of civilized 
life. 

Down to our own time, Paris re- 
mained the city of liberty and civili- 
zation—until June 14, 1940. On that 
day the hobnailed boots of the Nazis, 
who are the enemies of culture, 
sounded through the famous Parisian 
avenues. 

France Torn in Two. By the treaty 
of peace with Germany, France was 
divided into two zones, Occupied 
France and Unoccupied France (see 
map). 

Occupied France includes all the 
western coast, and the northern half 
of France. In this zone the German 
Army and German officials rule 
directly. Paris is the capital. 

Unoccupied France includes the 
southern provinces, with the Medi- 
terranean seacoast. Vichy is the 
capital. A government of Frenchmen 
was set up in this zone, with Mar- 
shal Henri Philippe Petain at its 
head. 

Marshal Petain abolished the 
democratic form of government, and 
set up a dictatorship in its place. He 
ordered the Frenchmen to forget 
“Liberty, Equality, Brotherhood,” 
and to adopt as a new motto “Family, 
Labor, and Country.” He permitted 
the Japanese to take French Indo- 
China without a struggle, and in 
other ways cooperated with the Axis. 


At left: Lining up for ration cards 
in Vichy France. Housewives now get 
no fruit, oil, butter, or soap, and ~ 


only two ounces of meat a week. © 
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While agreeing to most of Ger- the other 
many’s demands, Marshal Petain at- 


tempted to bargain with the Ger- Channel to invade France. 


mans, in order not to yield every- 

thing. The Germans then put in mans because of her agricultural 
Pierre Laval, the “Quisling” of wealth. Thousands of tons of wheat, 
France, as ruler of the Vichy Gov- oats, wine, meat, sugar beets, pota- 


ernment. Petain is now head of the 
government in name only, and Laval 
has the real power. 

Importance of France. France is 


hungry France into Germany. 


way around—United Na- 
tions invasion barges could cross the 


France is important to the Ger- 


toes, and cheese have been sent from 
About 


140,000 head of cattle go to Germany 


every month. France is now the Ger- 
mans’ chief source of butter. 

The Germans are making use of 
French electric power, coal, and iron. 
Factories at Paris, Lyon, and other 
cities were put to work making war 
supplies for Germany. After raids by 
the R.A.F. and sabotage by French 
workers had crippled*a number of 
these factories, they were closed 
down and the machinery was gent to 
Germany. 

A hundred thousand skilled 
French workers were sent to fac- 
tories in Germany. When French- 
men refused to go of their own free 
will, Pierre Laval announced that 
they would be drafted to work in the 
German factories. 

The Fighting French. During the 
Blitz against France, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle commanded a tank corps that 
fought valiantly against the Germans. 
Later Gen. de Gaulle escaped to 
Britain. There he became the leader 
of the Fighting French. 

While the Fighting French battle 
against the Axis on many fronts, re- 
sistance continues within France as 
well. In a public letter on Sept. 9, 
two former leaders of the French Re- 
public warned the Vichy Govern- 
ment against entering the war on the 
side of the Axis. These men .were 
Edouard Herriot, former president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and Jules 
Jeanney, former president of the 
Senate. “If you try to draw France 
into war against our allies, the 
French people will not follow you,” 
they wrote. “It is impossible that 
liberty will die in the country of its 
birth!” 

(Next Week: Spain and Portugal) 


John Reilly from Monkmeyer 





important in this war because of her 
proximity~ to Britain. It is only 19 
miles across the English Channel 
from Cape Gris Nez to the white 
cliffs of Dover. From the French 
coastline, German guns can fire 
across to Britain. German submarines 
use French ports as bases for raids 
into the Atlantic. German planes take 
off from French airports to raid Brit- 
ish cities. 

From French beaches, the Ger- # 
mans could launch barges for the in- § 
vasion of Britain. Or it could work 


At right: A French peasant, with 
sheep-dogs, leads his flock. More 
Frenchmen are engaged in agricul- 
ture than in any other occupation. 























1 THE TAX BILL 


For each of the following items circle-the letter T if the 
stat@ment is true, or the letter F if it is false. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1. T F Part of the purpose of the new tax bill is to increase 
inflation. 

2.T F The total amount to be raised by income tax colfec- 
tions is about $100 billion. 

$8. T F Inflation causes a sharp rise in the cost of living 

4.T F If civilians have little extra cash, they cannot buy 
scarce goods. 

5. T F Under 1941 law, each single person earning more 
than $500 a year had to pay income tax. 

6. T F The Senate tax bill proposes a 5% “Victory Tax” on 
all persons making more than $12 a week. 

7. T F The “Victory Tax” would be paid at the same time 
as the regular income tax. 

8. T F The sales tax was opposed as unfair to the poor 


9. T F The “spendings tax” would not affect persons of 
very low income. 
10. T F Taxes on 1942 incomes are not going to be col- 


lected. 


Score 





2 THE DARDANELLES 


Arrange these events in correct time order by numbering 
the parentheses before each one. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total, 20.) 


) Alexander the Great conquers the Persian empire. 
) Xerxes’ army temporarily halted at Thsiuiagyles. 

) Rommel stopped near El] Alamein. 

) Darius sends armada across Aegean Sea. 

) Von Sanders placed in command of Dardanelles detenses. 
) Persian fleet smashed by Greeks in Bay of Salamis 

) Russian Tsars try to drive Turkey out of Europe 

) Siege of Troy. 

) Crusaders overwhelmed by Ottoman Turks. 

) Emperor Constantine removes capital from Rome to 
Byzantium. 


3 INDIA 


Of the 10 statements below, some are statements of fact 
and others are merely matters of opinion. Circle the letter 
F if the statement is a fact. Circle the letter O if it is an 
opinion. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


Score 





1. F O The Moslems have far more courage than the 
Hindus. 

2.F O The Indian princes are closely allied with the 
British. 

8. F O The British passed a Government of India Act in 
1919. 

4. F O Indian steel production has increased since 1939. 

5. F O India is as large as the continent of Europe without 
Russia. 

6. F O India should be granted complete independence at 
once. 

7. F O Britain conquered India by force. 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. ‘Perfect score is 100. What’s your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


8. F O Sir Stafford Cripps’ proposals should have been ac- 
cepted by India. 

9. F O The rights of racial and religious minorities must be 
protected. 

10. F O Democratic rule in India would take away the 
power of the princes. 





Score 


a FRANCE—CONQUERED AND TORN 


In the following statements, each blank indicates a missing 
name. Fill in the right names. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 


1. France, conquered by Germany, is divided into two zones, 
called —____.____... France and —__________. France. 
2. The leader of the Fighting French is General 

3. The capital of Unoccupied France is 

4. The man known as the “Quisling” of France is 

5. France and Britain are separated by the 
Channel. 

6. Petain permitted the 
without a struggle. 

7. The body of water along the west coast of France is the 
BOY OE sect, 

8. It is only 20 miles across the English Channel from Cape 
Gris Nez to the white cliffs of —________. 

9. A former leader of the French republic now resisting 
attempts to draw France into war on the side of the Axis is 
Edouard 


to take Indo-China 


Score 





5 AVIATION 


For each of the following items circle the letter T if -it 
is true or the letter F if it is false. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total, 10.) 


1. T F Candidates for the U. S. Naval Air Forces can begin 
training before they graduate from high school. 

2. T F The Coast Guard is part of the U. S. Navy in time 
of war 

3. T F The Grumman F4F3 “Wildcat” is a heavy bomber. 

4. T F _ Lessons learned in this war show that the airplane 
carrier is of little use in naval battles. 

5. T F Airplane tenders are used to service the patrol 
bombers 

Score __~ > 


6 HOW’S YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


Underline the correct answer. (Each right answer counts 
2. Total, 10.) 


1. The Dardanelles connect (a) the Black Sea and the Aegean; 
(b) the Adriatie and the Mediterranean; (c) the Black Sea and 
the Dead Sea. 

2. Istanbul is in (a) Greece; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Turkey. 

8. Trieste and Fiume are near (a) the border of Greece and 
Turkey; (b) the Hungarian-Rumanian border; (c) the Italian- 
Yugoslavian border. 

4. To the east of India lies (a) Burma; (b) Iran; (c) Arabia. 

5. Bombay is on the (a) east ceast; (b) northwest frontier; 
(c) west coast of India. 


Score 





Total score 


VQ 
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actual; combat in 
| World War I. As 





WHO 


TOP MAN OF U. S. 
FORCES IN EUROPE 








Tor commander of all American 
forces in Europe is Lieutenant General 
Dwight David (“Ike”) Eisenhower. He 
assumed his vital post in London last 
summer. General Eisenhower’s new job 
is a tremendous one. He must supervise 
the training, feeding and organization 
of untold hundreds of thousands of men. 
He must see that equipment is main- 
tained, and that all the endless details 
of “behind-the-front” preparations are 
attended to. 

It is only by luck that the Army has 
him at all, for he had early set his heart 
on attending Annapolis. When he got an 
appointment to West Point he was won 
away from his Navy aspirations. 

After his graduation in 1915, he be- 
came an instructor and thus did not see 


“EVERY NIGHT, EVERY DAY, 
RAIN, FLOOD, OR SNOW” 


6“ 

Al arbcy a corner’ of Germany 
will fail to be bombed by U. S. Army 
squadrons within the next few months, 
predicts Brigadier General Ira C. Eaker, 
chief of the U. S. Army Bomber Com- 
mand in England. He is supported in 
this view by British Air Marshal Sir 
Arthur Travers Harris, commander-in- 
chief of the RAF Bomber Command. 

Harris has a long record of active 
service in British military aviation. Now 
50, he first joined the Royal Flying 
Corps in 1915. The following year, he 
was graduated from the Central Flying 
School. In 1918, he was awarded the 
Air Force Cross for his contributions to 
both offensive and defensive aviation in 
World War I. 

After the war, Harris was sent to the 
Middle East as an air officer. Further 
schooling at the Senior Officers School 
and at the Staff College added to his 
qualifications for advancement. He was 
appointed to the Air Ministry in 1933. 
























LIEUT. GEN. EISENHOWER 







a lieutenant col- 
onel he was 
placed in charge 
of a tank corps in 
1918. Ever since 
he has qualified 
/ as an expert on 
| tank strategy. 

A thorough 
background in 
tactics and mech- 
anized warfare has prepared General 
Eisenltower for his present job. After 
West Point he went through the Com- 
mand and General Staff Schools, the 
Army War College, and the Army In- 
dustrial College. Later he took up fly- 
ing and was granted his pilot’s ligense 
four years ago. 

A_ Philippine appointment, his first 
big advancement, came in 1935. As 
assistant military adviser to General 
Douglas MacArthur, he laid the ground- 
work for the heroic defense of Bataan. 
Back in the U. S. he became Chief ot 
Staff of the Third Army. Later, General 
Eisenhower was made chief of the 
Army’s War Plans Division. 

Last spring, Eisenhower became head 
of the Operations Section of the Gen- 
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He was made an air commodore in 
1937. In 1938 he was sent to the U. S. 
with the British plane purchasing mis 
sion, and in 1940 he came to Washing- 
ton as head of the British air mission. 

In between these periodic steps up- 
ward he had served as a wing comman- 
der in the Middle East, as an RAF com- 
manding officer in Palestine, and as 
leader of a mine-laying squadron in the 
Baltic Sea. His love of action was being 
gratified, and he was laying the ground- 
work for his reputation today as one of 
the most experienced top-ranking offi- 
cers of the RAF. 

He can fly bombers, transports, sea- 
planes and flying boats. He has served 
as a gunner and bombardier. As a result, 
he makes an impatient passenger. 

Harris took over his present position 
in February of this year. He did not 
have an early chance to make a spec- 
tacular showing because of bad weather. 
But in March, RAF raids on the Renault 
factory in Paris took the headlinés, and 
since that time Harris’ men have been 
pelting Germany regularly. 

By radio Harris told the Nazis: “You 
have no chance. Soon we will be coming 
over every night, every day—rain, flood, 





eral Staff. From his Washington office, 
he tackled the enormous problem of 
co-ordinating our fighting forces all over 
the globe. 

In Washington, General Eisenhower 
used to get up at 6:30 every morning, 
and walk a mile and a half of the dis- 
tance to his office. Often he didn’t get 
home for dinner until 11 p-m. His wife 
grew accustomed to that. At least he 
didn’t bring his official troubles home 
with him. 

He would have liked an occasiofial 
game of golf, but there wasn’t time. He 
enjoys bridge and Western thrillers, but 
had so little leisure that he couldn't 
indulge in such pastimes. 

Now there is even less time than be- 
fore. For General Eisenhower is work- 
ing on the biggest job of his life. 

At 51, “Ike” Eisenhower is handsome, 
partly bald, friendly, and smiling. He 
was born in Tyler, Texas, but claims 
Abilene, Kansas, as his home town. His 
mother, who is still living, had: seven 
sons. She pretends not to know General 
Eisenhower's nickname. Even when his 
wife calls him “Ike,” Mother Eisen- 
hower feigns ignorance. 

Married in 1916, the Ejisenhowers 
have one son, John, now in his second 
year at West Point. 





British Combine 


Air Marshal Sir A. T. Harris 


or snow—we and the Americans.” He 
warned them that the days of Lubeck, 
Rostock and Cologne would be as noth- 
ing compared to the days—and nights— 
that will follow. General Eaker supports 
that threat. 

Harris was married first in 1918 and 
has one son and two daughters by their 
marriage. He also has one daughter by 
his second wife, whom he married in 
1938. He likes to read fast-moving nov- 
els, and he is a first-class crewman on a 
sailing yacht. 
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LOGANS never won a war, but 

they help to pep up the men at 
the front, as well as to keep up morale 
at home. In this all-out war, even the 
postman is a bearer of slogans. 

Tons of metered mail sent out daily 
in the United States and other United 
Nations are being used to carry Victory 
slogans. Business concerns in England 
were the first to use patriotic messages 
on their metered mail. Concerns in Can 
ada and Australia soon followed. 

Most business organizations and gov 
ernment agencies never use postage 
stamps on their mail because postage 
stamps take a long time to paste on 
thousands of letters. Instead, these firms 
have a machine which seals the envel- 
opes and imprints a metered postage 
stamp either in red or black. The ma- 
chine can also be used to imprint a 
slogan. 

When the “Defense Stamps and 
Bonds” drive was started, slogans urg- 
ing people to “Buy Defense Stamps and 
Bonds” began to appear on U.S. me- 
tered mail. After December 7, 1941, 
these slogans were changed to read 
“Buy War Bonds.” Other slogans also 
appeared. Among them are “Food Will 
Win the War,” “More Production,” 
“Help China—China Helps You.” and 


some calling for a second front. 


att VICTORY MESSAGES 
a STMAN 
DELIVERED BY PO 


In Canada, where the majority of the g0 


people in Quebec Province are French, 
and where many of them speak and 
read only French, the metered slogans 
appear with French inscriptions. 

In our own country, these slogans are 
also being used to bring home the ne- 
cessity of conserving oil and tires, to 
urge ‘the planting of victory gardens, 
and to get enlistments in the U.S. Navy. 

In Australia, slogans are now being 
used to carry messages which stress the 
importance of military secrecy. Some of 
these are “War Gossip Is Dangerous,” 
“Hold Your Tongue,” and “Silence 
Spells Security.” “V for Victory” has 
also been a popular metered slogan in 
Australia. 

Countries like Norway, 
now ruled by the Nazis, 
these slogans, but have been using 
them on mail sent out by their repre- 
sentatives abroad. The Royal Norwe- 
gian Press Representative in Washing- 
ton, D. C., uses a metered marking 
which reads: “Norway Still Fights! 
At Home, At Sea, & In the Air. w 

Some of the Victory Slogans carried 
on metered mail are illustrated on this 
page. Many collectors of stamps have 
begun to collect specimens. 

—WILLIAM STEINER 
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NORWAY STILL FIGHTS! 
AT HOME, AT SEA, 
8 IN THE AIR - - 
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Some of the victory slogans used on mail by the United Nations are illus- 
trated above. (1) Australian; (2) French-Canadian slogan used in Que- 


bec Province; (3) Norwegian slogan used in Washington, D. C.; (4) Cuban 


slogan emphasizing Latin-American 


unity; (5) Canadian slogan showing 


loyalty to England; (6) U. S. before Dec. 7; (7, 8, 9, 10) after Pearl Harbor. 


of eve 








MIRACLE ON THE CONGO 


by Ben Lucien Burman 
published by John Day 


NE of the most inspiring devel- 
opments of the war has been 
the growth of the Fighting French 
movement—Frenchmen who have de- 
fied the traitors of their own country, 
and carried on the fight against the 
Nazis in the deserts and jungles of 
Africa. Miracle on the Congo, by Ben 
Lucien Burman, tells the story of the 
Fighting French front in Africa. 

Mr. Burman is an American novelist 
well known for his stories of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

When General de Gaulle and the 
Fighting French leaders announced 
that they would resist the French ar- 
mistice with Germany, Mr. Burman de- 
termined to go to them and learn the 
truth. 

“In the eyes of the rulers of Vichy,” 
he writes, “every man here is a rebel, 
a traitor. Their property has been con- 
fiscated, many are under sentence of 
death. But they are the men to whom 
France will erect its monuments. Never 
have I seen individuals with such com- 
plete unselfishness, such pure devotion 
to an ideal. Their leaders are not men 
who love fighting; they are men of 
peace, scholars, philosophers, who love 
the beautiful and the artistic things of 
life, even those who hold high military 
titles and wear generals’ stars.” 

It is not easy to fight in the tropics— 
where the bite of a tsetse fly may mean 
sleeping sickness and death, where qui- 
nine for malaria is a necessity—“we call 
them the bonbons of Africa,” one 
Frenchman told him. “There is nothing 
here,” says Mr. Burman, “no machin- 
ery, no equipment, no money.” 

He goes on to say “Vichy sent three 
bombers to destroy them. They brought 
the planes down, and with scraps of 
wire and broken parts made the bomb- 
ers fly again. With infinite patience, 
with gayety, cast-off sewing machines 
are made to fashion uniforms. A rifle 
and a water bottle are conjured out of 
the steaming air, and a few more eaget 
tle.” 


—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKo 
in Book of the Month Club Ne 





young men are ready to go off to bat- 
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TEN TIPS FOR TYPISTS 


to make typewriters last longer 

DO DAILY 

1. Brush erasures and dirt on typebars towards front 
part of machine. 

2. Clean type with cloth or brush slightly moistened 
with cleaning fluid. 

3. Move carriage to extreme right, clean carriage 
rails. Reverse operation. 

4. Brush dust from typebars. 

5. Always cover machine when not in use. 


DO REGULARLY 
6. Prevent paper slipping by cleaning rubber rollers 
with cloth slightly moistened with cleaning fluid. 
7. Remove roller and brush out particles of dirt. 
8. Save roller by inserting 2 sheets at a time. Use 
backing sheet over and over to conserve paper. 
9. Keep particles from falling into machine by moving 
carriage to extreme ends when erasing. 
10. Change ribbons correctly. Jiggle or tap them lightly. 
Never force them on shaft. 
NEVER OIL YOUR TYPEWRITER . 
LEAVE OILING TO SERVICEMAN 

























War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for 
craftsmanship of the highest order...skill won through many 
years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 
















.. but we can make your 
present Coronas outlast the war! 


al 


Typewriters are precious these days! For 
general use there’!] be no new typewriters 
until after the war, and even used 
machines are strictly rationed. Every 
typewriter, new or old, must be made 
full use of, kept in steady operation. 

So avoid misuse. You can prolong the 
life of your vital machine by daily clean- 
ing, covering, reasonable @ase. But let 
us do the big things... rep. 
adjusting. Our service men are expert... 
and available through our branches or 
dealers in all principal cities. 

Don’ twait for breakdowns. Arrange for 
inspection ... now! Let us keep your 
typewriter going for the duration. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N ¥ 


Smith - Corona 


OFFICE PORTABLE 


Typewriter Service 


























Dear Ted: 

My brother Tom was 
home from camp on leave 
over the week-end and as 
usual he told us some 
«., more things 
me we didn't 






# know about 
Army life. 
ft Tom read 
mamy copy of 
= WORLD WEEK 
fF ys before dinner 
m= "and he says 
it has the same kind of 
stuff he's learning in the 
Army Orientation Course. 
Tom pointed out that 
they have lectures on 
news background, the 
countries where our 
troops are fighting, 
aviation, Latin America 
eeeevery one of the 
things we get in WORLD 
WEEK every 
week.What's 
more, the 
Arny thinks 
it's so 
important 
for soldiers to know 
these things that they've 
get up a special section 
of the War Dept. to take 
oare of this. 
This means that any- 
one at Central Hi who 
doesn't sign up for 
WORLD WEEK this term sure 
will miss a lot of stuff 
he should know. 
--=Dick 
Quer ts 
LESS THAN 3¢ 
A WEEK 
16 Big Issues 
For Only hod 
Subsoribe Now 
Through Your 
Teacher. - 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 





SUEZ CANAL 


HEN Marshal Rommel’s forces 
W:-: beaten back in Egypt by 

the British Eighth Army unde: 
General Sir Harold Alexander, it was 
the German commander's first impor 
tant failure. The failure was doubly im 
portant because Rommel’s immediate 
objective was seizure of the Suez Canal 
and domination of the eastern Medi 
terranean. 

The Suez Canal was first thought of 
by the French almost ninety years ago. 
A French engineer, Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, tried to sell the world on his un 
dertaking. He had seen that it was pos- 
sible to build a canal between the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean by dredg- 
ing channels: in the lakes that already 
existed on the Isthmus of Suez. 

The British would have nothing to 
do with the canal. When informed of the 
project, a British official declared: “It 
shall not be made, it cannot be made 
but if it were made it would bring war 
between England and France.” England 
indignantly refused to buy shares in the 
undertaking. 

In 1858, de Lesseps secured the 
rights for construction from the Viceroy 
of Egypt. A company was formed in 
which France and the Khedive of Egypt 
owned most of the shares of stock. 











> Se A" : 
Tanker passing through Suez Canal. 





The Suez Canal was opened on No- ' 
vember 17, 1869. It cost more than 
$83,000,000 to build. England soon 
realized the importance of the Canal. 
Prime Minister Disraeli 
shares of the Khedive and acquired eco- 
nomic control of the canal for England. 

Although the French government 
now owns no interest in the company, 
it has majority representation on the 
board which manages the canal. Since 





























Field Publications 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1942, 


1935, Egypt has been allowed to share 
the profits of the enterprise with Eng- 
land. 

The canal is about a hundred miles 
long. The average time of passage is 
thirteen hours. There are no locks, as 
there is very little difference between 
the water levels of the Mediterranean 
and the Red Seas. 

In times of peace, an average of 
6,000 ships use the canal in a year. By 
sailing through the Suez Canai, ships 
cut the distance from London to Bom- 
bay, India, by almost 4,000 miles. 

Port Said, at the Mediterranean end 
of the canal, has a population of almost 
130,000. Suez, two miles north of the 
Red Sea harbor. Port Ibrahim lies in 
mountainous desert land. Both cities are 
connected by railroad with Cairo, 
Egypt. 
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WHAT‘S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 
JEWELS GO TO WAR: 


Over 4,000 rubies and sapphires 
are used as bearings in the electrical 
devices of a modern battleship’s en- 
gine room. More than 100 jewels are 
in a battleship’s fire-control mech- 
anism, another 100 in the navigation 
instruments. Over 100 jewels are 
used in the instrument panel of a big 
U. S. bomber and its bombsight. 
Field radio sets; mobile power sta- 
tions, searchlights, tank radios all 
rely on jewels for their indicating in- 
struments. . 

When the Nazis swept over Hol- 
land and France ‘and bottled up 
Switzerland, the United States faced 
a shortage of synthetic jewels for 
war purposes. Since then, American 
factories have begun to manufacture 
them. 

Rubies and sapphires (sapphires 
are next to diamonds in hardness), 
both natural and synthetic, are 
simply fused aluminum oxide. A 
touch of chromium oxide gives jewels 
the ruby color, titanium oxide the 
blue color. Actually no color is neces- 
sary, for it is the jewels’ hardness and 
not their color that is important. 

The oxide powder is dropped into 
a flame formed by the union of hy- 
drogen and oxygen. As the powder 
melts, it drops onto the point of a 
slowly moving stick. There, drop by 
drop, a boule, or large crystal, is 
formed. After two hours, a_bullet- 
sized boule appears. 

The boules are shipped to jewelers 
to be split, sawed, cut, drilled and 
polished for their war uses 

é DIAMONDS 

Working daily with some three 
thousand dollars worth of diamonds 
is nothing glamorous to the girls of 
a factory in New York. They aren't 
thinking of these diamonds as going 
into engagement rings. They know 
that with a war on, the industrial 
diamond goes into grinding, drilling 
and abrasive tools used in the pro-( 
duction of tanks, bombers, machine 
guns and battleships. For diamonds 
are the strongest of stones. They cut 
into thick metals and do the fine pol- 
ishing and precision work necessary 
if the manufacture of war machines. 





The Story 
of 
Matthew Luckiesh 





OW to most of us a blink is just a twitch of the eye; but to Dr. 
Matthew Luckiesh a blink tells a secret. A blink reveals how tired 
the eye is. So Dr. Luekeiesh counts blinks. He’s probably the only 
man in the world who has had 1,000,000 blinks actually counted! 

And he’s discovered some startling things For instance: 
You may blink 3000 times or 30,000 times in an 8-hour period But 
it is the increase in the rate of blinking that registers eye fatigue and 


measures ease of seeing. 


If you read all day, your eyes hike over a mile of type. 
People with defective eyesight benefit more from improved seeing 





conditions than do persons who 
have normal eyes. 

Luckiesh wasn’t always this in- 
terested in eyes. As a boy, he 
wanted to see the world. So he 
left his home in Maquoketa, Iowa, 
joined a travelling show, and spent 
six years tooting his trombone 
through 35 states to satisfy his 
wanderlust. 

Then the young man turned to 
science. Armed with degrees from 


three different universities, he entered the G-E Lamp Department as a 
physicist and began to explore the ‘‘human seeing machine.”’ 

He learned that daylight produces the best seeing conditions and 
that inadequate light causes muscular tension, wastes human energy, 
and causes strain throughout the body. 

‘People see with their whole bodies,’”’ he concluded. 

During World War I, he was chairman of the Committee on Camou- 


flage of the National Research Council, studying 
the visibility of airplanes and developing camou- 
flage ideas; today his lab is shrouded in secrecy 
as he delves into problems of seeing in war- 


time. 


‘“‘We are only at the threshold of knowledge,” - 
Dr. Luckiesh says. And the men who will 
throw new light on the dark unknown tomorrows 
are the curious, fact-hungry boys of today, 
keen young Americans who are aware of the 
many opportunities that are a part of their 


American heritage. 
































Ih Literature 


. and Masic 


1942-43 marks the 19th consecutive 
year that Scholastic Awards have 
offered opportunity with a capital O 
to high school students interested in 
writing. And by writing, we mean 
music as well as stories, poetry, 
essays, and articles. Planned exclu- 
sively for YOU, a talent searchlight 
seeking to find and reward young 
writers and composers, Scholastic 
Awards are the Pulitzer prizes, so to 
speak, of the High School world. 

In Literary Division, there are 78 
prizes totaling $900 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. And these prizes are 
often only the beginning! There is a 
roll of honor of former Scholastic 
Awards Literary winners whose 
mames are now seen in leading maga- 
zines and in the catalogues of book 
publishers. 

The Music Division offers 48 
prizes: $390 in cash and 30 copies of 
the Victor Book of the Opera. 





A complete list of prizes for 
the various classifications in 
each of these two divisions 
may be found in the Scho- 
lastic Awards Rules Booklet. 











This year, we know, the War and 
Home Front will be reflected in your 
writing. But if the War is your theme, 
be sure to write only about phases of 
it that you know first hand. In the 
music division, we are hoping to see 
many inspiring war songs and tunes 


CHECK THESE LITERARY 
SUBJECTS! 

Poetry, Essay, Short Story, Literary 
Article, Historical Article, Radio Play, 
Current Events, Humor, Autobio- 
graphical Sketch, Book Review, Quill 
and Scroll Journalism Awards. 


IN THE MUSIC DIVISION: 

Again this year Music Division of 
Scholastic Awards will be sponsored 
by the RCA Victor Co., of Camden, 
N. J. This is the seventh annual com- 

ition in creative music, and the 
ollowing categories offer a wealth of 
possibilities to the young composer. 





1. Song for solo voice (any voice) 
with original accompaniment. 

2. Composition for solo instrument 
(any instrument) with piano ac- 
companiment. 

3. Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic 
movement. 

4. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accom- 
paniment. 

5. Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices, without piano ac- 
companiment. 

6. Composition for not more than 
six instruments. 





WRITE FOR FREE 
RULES BOOKLET 











Do not attempt to enter any of the 
Scholastic Awards without first ob- 
taining complete rules and instruc- 
tions as given in the Scholastic 
Awards Rules Booklet. Get your free 
copy by writing to Scholastic, 430 
Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Start thinking now about what 
you will write or compose for 
Scholastic Awards. Next March 


seems far away . . . but the way to 
win is to start working NOW! The 
deadline is March 25, 1943! ‘Good 
luck! 








ABOUT 


BITS reori 


The Winston Churchills 


Winston Churchill, the American 
writer, and Winston Churchill, the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, have been the sub- 
ject of mild confusion, off and on, for 
forty-odd years. 

The pair got acquainted early in their 
careers, when the British Churchill 
wrote the American, suggesting that as 
they had the same name and were both 
writers, one of them had better change. 
The American Churchill politely replied 
that it was a good idea, but that he was 
the senior, so it wasn’t up to him to 
change. The other Churchill conceded 
the justice of this, and from then on 
signed his works “Winston S. Churchill.” 
The “S” is for Spencer, It didn’t help 
much, though. : 

Winston Churchill gave Winston S. 
Churchill a dinner in Boston in 1903, 
and Winston S. Churchill returned the 
courtesy seven years later in the House 
of Commons.—The New Yorker 


Double Time 


* When Charles F. Kettering was doing 
research for the National Cash Register 
Company, he estimated that a certain 
project would require a year for comple- 
tion. When asked to double his force 
and reduce the time to six months, his 
reply was: “Do you think that by put- 
ting two hens on the nest a setting of 
eggs could be hatched out in less than 
three weeks?” 

—Peabody Journal of Education 


No Atheists 


When he returned from Corregidor, 
Colonel Warren J. Clear told of the time 
when he leaped into a fox-hole during a 
particularly violent raid. He found a 
sergeant already there. They squeezed 
in together and presently Colonel Clear 
said that he found himself praying out 
loud. “The sergeant was praying, too,” 
he reported. “He prayed almost as loud 
as I did. When the attack was over, I 
turned to him and said, ‘Sergeant, I no- 
ticed you were praying.’ The sergeant 
didn’t bat an eye. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘there 
are no atheists in foxholes.’”—Lt. Col. 
Curtis Mitchell in Movie-Radio Guide 


Will It Win Wars? 


General MacArthur was and still is a 
believer in holding down paper work to 
a minimum. Aides recall that when they 
brought unusually large stacks of mail 
and reports to his desk, he would say, 
“Leave the ones that are going to win 
or lose a war, and throw the others 
away.’ —Walter Treham in Chicago 
Tribune. ; 
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WORLD SERIES 
HEROES 


N a World Series there are many 

heroes. Every game produces at 

least one or two stars. But some- 
time before the last pitch, there 
emerges one shining hero. 

Who will it be this timer A 
pitcher? A catcher? Or a fielder? All 
it takes to win undying fame is a 
sparkling catch, a timely hit, or a 
few good pitches. 

Take the 1926 World Series, tor 
example. The New York Yankees 
and the St. Louis Cardinals had split 
the first six games. In the final game 
the Cards were leading 3 to 2 in the 
seventh inning, when the Yanks 
loaded the bases with two out. 

Half asleep in the distant bullpen 
was Old Pete Alexander. He had 
beaten the Yanks the day before and 
figured his services would not be 
needed again. But Pete got the call. 
Facing him was Tony Lazzeri, the 
Yankee clouter. Up went Pete’s arm, 
down. Five times. Ball. Strike. Strike. 
Foul. Strike three! And Pete was the 
hero of the series. 


Bonham, rear: 





SPORTS | 


Coach Coombs, 





















Photo above: Heavy hitters of the 
St. Lovis Cardinals, National League 
champs. Left to right, Coaker Trip- 
lett, Stan Musial, Enos Slaughter, 
Terry Moore, Irv Dusak, H. Walker. 


A very famous incident in the 1929 
series was the sensational seventh in- 
ning of the fourth*game. The Cubs 
went into that inning leading 8 to 0. 
Then the Athletics came to bat, and 
here is what happened: é; 

Simmons hit a homer. Foxx sin- 
gled. Miller singled. Dykes singled. 
Boley singled. Burns popped out. 
Bishop singled. Haas doubled. Coch- 


. , fae Anan 
After clinching American League pennant, Yanks hoist Batboy Marshall 
Kinney to their shoulders. L. to r. in front: Russo, Priddy, Coach Fletcher, 
Lindell. In 


Hassett, Coach Schulte. 





International 


rane walked. Simmons, up for the 
second time, singled. Foxx singled. 
Miller was hit by the pitcher..Dykes 
doubled. The next two batters 
fanned. Total: 10 hits, 10 runs! 


BABE RUTH 

The one and only Babe Ruth was 
the greatest home run hitter of them 
all. He will always be remembered 
for a wonderful piece of World Ser- 
ies finger-pointing. 

It happened during the third | ae 
of the 1932 series between the Yanks 
and the Clubs. The Cub players and 
fans had been “riding” the Babe 
cruelly all during the series. 

The usual chorus of boos greeted 
the Babe as he went to bat that 
inning. The boos grew into a storm 
as the pitcher sneaked over two 
strikes, 

Babe stepped out of the box, 
pointed his finger at the center field 
bleachers. His meaning was plain. 
He was telling them all that he was 
going to hammer the next pitch into 
the farthest corner of the lot. Back 
in the box he stepped. And poled a 
terrific liner over the wire fence at 


which he had pointed! 
—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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the leader for 48 years! YET 
INEXPENSIVE PRICES! Catalog 
shows 300 in sterling 













Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 
for our attractive free cataleg and select « 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Reetsi Arts Ge., Rochester, H. ¥. 


STAMPS 
PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages 


— profusely 
Includes Stamp clopedia — Empire 
Stamp Company—Dept. SB, Toronto. Canada. 











Coach Frank Leahy Tells 
You How in this New Free 
Keds Bulletin on 
Blocking, Tackling and 
Carrying the Ball! 


Most of you boys read Coach Frank Leahy’s Football 
Bulletin last fall on passing and kicking. Well, ‘iere’s 
another one just jam-packed with the kind of football 
information you need. Frank Leahy says “practice—then 
ractice and practice some more” and this bulletin 
$§ you just what to do and shows you how to do it 
with sant clear action photographs. 


Your Keds dealer will procure a copy of this free 
bulletin for you. Just ask him. And you don’t have to 
buy a thing. Or you can write direct to Coach 
Frank Leahy, Keds Sports Department, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, for your free copy. 
If you haven’t read the earlier Keds Sports Depart- 
ment Bulletins, you may want to have them in 
your own personal sports library. Their titles were: 
No. 1—Football (Passing and Kicking) 
by Coach Frank Leahy. 
No. 2—Baseball (All fundamentals) 
by Frankie Frisch. 
No. 3—Outdoor Sports and Games 
with Tennis by Don Budge, 
Badminton by J. Frank Devlin, 
Swimming, Camping and Games. 
All of these free bulletins are available to 
you through your local Keds dealer or by writing 
direct to Coach Frank Leahy. 


Bulletin 
No. 4 
of a series’ 


BLOCKING: A good ball carrier is a 
valuable asset to a team but a good 
blocker is worth his weight in gold 
footballs. 


TACKLING: The best way to learn to 
tackleis by tackling. Adummy is your 
best practice bet. You can make your 
own and string it upin your backyard. 


ROLLING BLOCK: An effective weap- 
on anywhere in the open field when 
the man to be blocked is moving in 
high gear either directly or diagonally 


Keds 


—* DEPARTMENT 


1230 Sixth A R feller Center * New York 


 @ United States Rubber Company 





toward you. 








FRANK LEAHY, Director, 

Keds Sports Department 

United States Rubber Company 
1230 Sizth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: 
Please send me free your new Football Bulletin. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
P.S. Il would also like you to send me Bulletin Nos.____ 
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